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REVIEWERS are feldom believed when they exprefs their 
regret at being obliged to cenfure, or their fatisfaction at 
being able to commend. Yet to a candid and liberal mind, 
nothing can be more pleafing than to raife and countenance 
modeft merit; nothing more difagreable than to deprefs the 
fpirits of thafe who mean well, by faint praife, or by difap- 
an by When profeffional works are brought forward with 
confident pretenfions, the fituation of the critic is ftill more 
difagreeable :, to; the feelings of the author the credit of the 
practitioner is annexed; and the wounds, inflifted on the for- 
‘mer, are more fenfibly felt by the latter. Thefe confiderations 
have often foftened our cenfures, and reprefled our indigna- 
tion : yet we fufpect our pity has been milplaced ; and, though 
we have never failed to point out what is erroneous, or to re- 
_jeQ what is pernicious, we may have fometimes given a tacit 
_countenance to trifling remedies or abfurd practice. In pe- 
tufing the prefent volume, we have felt.very different and op- 
polite fenfations. We cannot very often commend ; and, when 


_ we have looked at its bulk, have wifhed that the committee had 


poffefied the faculty of difcrimination, or the power of rejeCtion. 
In our examination of it, we mutt fteer between-~a. culpable 
complaifance, and a too fevere injurious cenfure, as well as 
we can. |. 

Art. I. A Cafe of original Deafnefs, with the Appearances 
on DifleGtion. By J. Haighton, Surgeon, F. M. S.—This is 
a curious cafe, though too amply detailed. The deafnefs was 
owing to a cafeous inelaftic fubftance filling the veftibulum, 
_the cochlea, and the femicircular-canals. Our aythor next 
treats of the different caufes of. original deafnefs. - In the: ob- 
‘ftructiom of the Euftachian tube, he thinks a perforation may 
‘be made into the maftoid procefs.of the temporal bone, whofe 
cells communicate with the tympanum, and thus reftore the 
‘communication with the external air. But deafnefs from this 
“caufe is not fo confiderable as to. require or render an opera- 
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tion neceflary. He fhows, that the veftibulum, &c. naturally 
contain water fecreted from the membranes lining the cavity, 
and the canals from the labyrinth to the infide of the cranium 
are defigned, he thinks, with Dr. Meckel, to carry off the fu- 
perfluous water. This muft, however, prefuppofe the exift- 
erice of abforbents within the cranium ; of veffels, though mot 
demonftrated, generally at prefent believed to be there. The 
auditory nerve was very fmall, which the author fuppofes to 
be the effeét of deafnets, fupporting his opinion from the ana- 
Jory of mufcular organs. His having found the optic nerve 
greatly diminifhed, after blindnefs from an accident, is a fact, 
however, more applicable than his obfervation on the fhrink- 
ing of mufcles. 

Art. If. A remarkable Inftance of Recovery of Sight, by 
the Difperfion of a Cataract, which had occafioned Blindnefs 
in one Eye for elcven Years. The Cafe defcribed, with Hints 
grounded on it as to the Mode of Cure in fimilar Complaints. 
By James Ware, Surgeon, F.M.5.—In reviewing a fmall 
treatife on the method of curing cataracts by medicines and 
applications, we remarked that the author alluded to ftimuli 
of both kinds. In thefe three inftances, violent inflammation 
feems to have diffolved the lens, and reftored ‘the fight: in one 
cafe, it was the inflammation excited by extracting the cataract 
of the other eye. How far thefe indications of nature can be 
advantageoufly followed will admit of fome doubt. “While the 
fight of either eye remains, the attempt will probably be found 
too dangerous and precarious. Buon sk 

Art. III. Influenze Defcriptio, AuCtore Gulielmo Falconer, 
M.D. F.R.S. et ©. M.S. uti nuper comparebat in Urbe Ba- 
thonie Mens. Julio, Auguilto, Septembri, Ann. Domin. 
2788.—A defcription of an influenza flightly inflammatory ; 
fcarcely in its circumftances worth recording, and moft cer- 
tainly not deferving to be enfhrined in a dead language. 

Art. TV. An Account of the Epidemic Catarrh, (termed 
Influenza), as it appeared at Northampton, and in the adjacent 
Villages, in 1775; with a comparative View of a fimilar Dif- 
eafe, as it was obferved in London, and its Environs, m 1782. 
By Anthony Fothergill, (of Bath.) M.D. F.R.S. and C. M. 
$.—Different epidemics of the fame difeafe, varied only by 
accidental circumftances. It was certainly: not of fufficient 
importance to prove that influenzas do not depend on the fen- 
“fible qualities of the air, or to revive the idea of the exploded 
fyftem of animalcular infection, in order again to deftroy it. 

Art. V. Hiftory and Diffection of a fatal Cafe, attended 
with a painful Affection of the Head. By J. C. Lettfom, M. 
‘D. &c. with the Diffection, by J. Ware, Surgeon, and F. 
M.5.—In this inftance two bits of bone were found in the 
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head, after an illnefs, where there were the moft unequivocal 
fymptoms of irritation and compreffion on the brain. In the 
early part of the patient’s life he had a fall from his horfe, and 
greatly injured the fkull. A fracture was fufpected, but not 
difcovered, and it is fuppofed that the bones may have been 
then feparated. ‘They certainly were not recent offlifications. . 
It may, however, be objected that they produced no bad effect 
for many years, and no part of the. internal table of the fkull 
feemed to fhow the remains of any injury. The fymptoms, we 
have faid, were thofe of irritation and compreffion only, which 
were not relieved (indeed they could not be relieved) by the 
medicines ordered, for they were trifling and inapplicable. 
'The lift of authors who have treated of fimilar cafes, added at 
the end, will appear to difplay great erudition to thofe who 
know not how eafily fuch lifts are compiled. 

Art. VI. A Cafe of an extraordinary irritable Sympathetic 
Tumor. By C. Biffet, M.D. and C. M.S.—This was a f{mall, 
{mooth, fomewhat hard tumour, irregularly oval, on the out- 
fide of the left leg, fix inches above the external ancle, and 
about half an inch from the anterior ridge of the tibia, to which 
its longeft diameter was parallel. It was painful only when 
the woman was pregnant, and then periodically fo, but at un- 
certain intervals. ‘Che pain returned with four pregnancies, 
even after the tumour was apparently cut out, and was only 
removed by deftroying it with a cauftic, which was applied 
alfo to a part of the tendinous aponeurofis, with: which the tu- 
mour at its bottom appeared to be blended. The cure was 
found to be complete in the fucceeding pregnancy. 

Art. VII. Cafe of violent Pains in the Penis, and neighbour- 
ing Parts. By James Bureau, Surgeon, and F. M.S.—This 
very fingular difeafe refifted a feries of the moft powerful and 
beft-conduéted remedies, and was at laft cured by a violent 
venereal gonorrhoea. It certainly is not a common complaint ; 
but if it were, we would not advife this remedy, till at leaft 
every other had failed. | 

Art. VIII. On the Effects of Compreffion of the Arteries 
in various Difeafes, and particularly in thofe of the Head; 
with Hints towards a new Mode of treating Nervous Difor- 
ders. By Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. C. M.S. (Bath.)—In a 
very fingular nervous f{pafmodic complaint, preceded by full- 
nefs of the veflels of the head, which it is more fingular the 
doctor fhould have been fo long in difcovering, compreffion of 
the carotid was accidentally tried, and found to prevent the 
ufual train of fymptoms. 


< Since the period of this difcovery, which is now more than a 
year and a half, I have made the experiment, in a great variety 
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of inftences, with the following fuccefs. It nearly or totally re- 
‘Moves the hemicrania of the fide on which the compreffion is 
made; the heac-ach which is called nervous; that alfo which is 
inftituted bilicus, and which evidently arifes from a diforder in 
the alimentary canal; vertigo; noifes in the head; the fenfe of 
heat in the fame part, and the mental agitation of nervous pa- 
tients. In one patient, who was affected with a violent inflame 
matory fever, it insmediately removed the head-ach and tendency 
to delirium. It produced no fenfible effe& in another who was 
delirious in a typhus, and afterwards died. It quieted the fymp- 
toms in two cafes of chronic mania, which had fubfitted feveral 
weeks; and in one example of the true phrenitis, which proved 
fatal in four days. It immediately removed the maniacal fymp- 
toms in the recent cafe of a young female patient, and the hyfteric 
convulfions in that of another who had been feveral days ill.’ 





* As foon as I had found the means of removing the head-ach, 
delirium, and convulfions in the female patient, whofe cafe I have at 
Jarge related, and from thence concluded that they were owing to 
an undue determination of the blood to the brain, I was naturally 
led to inquire from what fource this determination was derived. 
This I foon found to confift in a palpitation of the heart, which 
invariably followed the remote caufes which I have {pecified, and 
as invariably preceded the delirium and convulfions. I have fince 
extended my inquiries to a great variety of other cafes, and con- 
clude, that too violent or too quick an ation of the heart is the 
common caufe of the nervous and bilious head-achs, the nervous 
agitation of fpirits, want of fleep, uneafy dreams, giddinefs, fud- 
den maniacal fits, hyfterics, epilepfy, and all kinds of convulfions. 
The epileptic patient whom I am now attending aflures me that in 
every attack of his fits, in which he has time to make the obferv- 
ation, he finds them preceded by a palpitation of the heart; and 
this was certainly the cafe with regard to the paroxy{m of the ap- 
proach of which I was a witnefs.’ 


In palpitation of the heart, our author thinks that there is 

a determination to the brain, often without any general in- 
.creafe of action in the arterial fyftem. Perhaps the reverfe is 
-often the fact ; and, independent of peculiar nervous mobility, 
the palpitation is the effect rather than the caufe of the in- 
-creafed excitement of the brain. ‘The compreflion of the ca- 
rotids Dr. Parry found fometimes to produce ftupor, fometimes 
found fleep. “The different degrees of compreflion removed 
different fymptoms; but, in almoft all, the relief was tempor- 
ary only. The preflure of the carotid fometimes produces 
the anxiety and Gcknefs which precede fyncope, fometimes the 
peculiar oppredlion in the heart which conftitutes the angina 
pectoris, 
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etoris, which our author thinks is owing to the diftention of 
the arch of theaorta. In one inftance it produced pain through 
the courfe of the fubclavian artery, and particularly at the el- 
bow, feemingly from a greater determination through the fub- 
clavian. ‘This additional fymptom of angina peétoris would 
lead us to fufpe@ that the peculiar difeafe in queftion is an af- 
fection of the veffels of the head rather than the heart, as has 
been fuppofed, and we fhall only fuggeft, by the way, that a 
fpafm of the carotids,in different degrees will account for all: 
the fymptoms. One curious effect of preflure we may men- 
tion, as it Occurred to a medical friend of Dr. Parry’s. He was 
affeCted with gout in the foot, which alternated to the head: 
on the preffure of the carotid, the head was relieved, and the 
foot again affected; on prefling the poplitean artery, the pain 
was greatly leflened. As Dr. Parry means to purtue this fab- 
ject in a teparate publication, we fhall only add that, in his 
opinion, nervous difeafes, in general, depend on undue deter- 
minatious of the blood. 

Art. IX. “A Cafe of an obftinate Quartan Ague, of five 
Months continuance, cured by: Electricity; in.a steel to the 
Medical Society of Londen. ‘Thomas Fowler, of Stafford, 
M. D. C: McS. and Member of the Royal Medical and Phy fiz 
cal Societies of Edinburgh=A pretty. fair but a fingle inftance 
of the utility: of cle€tricity'm curing an obftinate quartan. 

oe X. Cate of an Abfoefs of the Brealt fuccetsfully treats 

1. By W. Farquharfon, of Edinburgh. M.D. and C. M.S. 

— Ableeifes of the lungs,: when immediately under the pleura, 
either from external accident.or.internal inflammation, are pea 
nerally cured, if not connected with a fchrophulous habit. In 
the prefent initance, the cure was tedious, though it might 
have perhaps been greatly expedited by making more early a a 
depending opening. In fuch inftances, when the matter has 
protruded between the ribs, it.is not fafe to truft to one aper- 
ture only: we have ufually found occafion to-apply a cauftic 
between the two inferior ribs, or to put in a feton, a little bee 
iow the open drain. 

Art. XI. Cafe of a difeated Liver. By Abraham. Ludlow; 
M.D. C.M S. of: Briftol.—tIn this cafe, which is not a very 
fingular one, the purulent matter in an abfcets of the liver h; ad 
penetrated through the diaphragm into the Jungs. The moit 
remarkable circumftance was the irregular rigor, which feemed 
to yield to the bark. It was evidently owing to abforbed mats 
ter, and the relief was oceafioned by the abforbents, perhaps 
in confequence of the increafed preflure, no longer acting. 

Art. Xl. Of Tetanus and of Convulfive Diforders. By 
James Currie, M: D. of Liverpool, +The advantages arifing 


trom the cold-bath, in the cafes. of tetanus before us, teem to 
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be owing to its being ufed during the convulfive paroxyfms- 
There is one inftance of the fuccefs of Port wine in a locked- 
jaw. The patient fwallowed, through the apertures between 
the jaws, one hundred and ten bottles of Port in forty-two 
days, about two bottles and two-thirds of a bottle daily. From 
fixty to an hundred and twenty drops of laudanum were given 
every night; and it was remarkable, that the effects of thefe 
dofes of laudanum, during the ufe of wine, were much greater 
than fix times the quantity given before. In the convulfions 
of children the cold-bath feems to be equally ufeful, if employed 
during the paroxy{m ; and we may add to our author’s facts, 
that dafhing cold water over puerperal women in convulfions 
is one of the beft, while it is alfo one of the fafeft remedies, 
Some of our author’s conclufions we fhall felect. 


‘ 1. It appears to me that the efficacy of the cold-bath in con- 
vulfive diforders is much: promoted by its being employed during 
the prefence of convulfion, How I came to be led into this opi- 
nion may be feen in the cafe of Gardiner. Much experience ‘is 
required to eftablifh this ‘as a general truth, and I give it as an 
opinion only, Yet it is an opinion fo far confirmed in my own 
mind, that, where left to my own judgment, I fhould act upon it 
in all fuch cafes as I have deftribed; and, fhould occafion re- 
quire, I fhould be anxious to have the experiment tried in my own 
perion, and ** to run the hazard of the die.” As madneis is, I 
think, beft combated in the height of the phrenzy, fol believe 
convulfive difeafes are moit capable of remedy in the agitation of 
convulfion, I feem to have a glimpfe of a general principle in 
nature that connects thefe fa&ts fo apparently differently ; but the 
ground is not yet firm enough to lay the foundation of a theory. 

‘ 2. It may however feem to flrengthen the above remark, that 
in fpafmodic difeafes, which rife not to general convulfion, the 
cold-bath feems to be of inferior efficacy, In chorea Sanéti Viti 
I have tried it frequently, but never found it of any fervice. This 
is one of the few difeafes in which electricity is of decided ad- 
vantage, : 

‘ 3. In the hyfteric paroxyf{m the cold-bath, or indeed the plen- 
tiful affufion of cold water, is an infallible remedy. Thofe who 
fuppofe that the terror it occafions ought, in this cafe, to prevent 
our having yecourfe to it, are, in my opinion, miltaken. Though 
the hyfteric paroxyfm be the offspring of paffion, it is never occa- 
fioned, I will venture to affert, by the paffion of fear. A fenfe of 
danger will always, I believe, prevent it, or indeed a powerful 
dread of any kind. I have known a tub of cold water kept in 
readinefs, with the certainty of being plunged into it on the re- 
currence of the paroxi{m, cure this difeafe, without the remedy 
being ever actually tried. I know the hyfteric paroxyfm often 
takes place when danger is over, but that is another cafe. 

‘ 4. Ihave 
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>" 4. T have tried the cold bath in the epileptic paroxy{m, but 
my experience of its effets is as yet too recent and too imperte@ 
to be detailed.’ | 


Art. XIII. Cafe of extra Uterine Geftation, of the ventral 
Kind: including the Symptoms of the Patient from the ear- 
licft Period of . Pregnancy, to the Time of Death (fifteen 
Months); with the Appearances upon DiffeCtion. By Wil- 
liam Turnbull, A. M.-F. M.S —Thefe cafes are now no 
longer peculiarly fingular, and it is only neceflary to notice 
fuch circumiftances as deferve particular attention. The firft 
of thefe is the difcharge of a ‘coagulum, perhaps of a pla- 
centa. This circumiftance has occafioned fome confufion. In 
one part, our author fays, that the uterus § took on @ particular 
d:/pojition for aétion, at the ufual period,’ without the prefence 
of afoctus. He.afterwards adds, 


‘ The abdomen, particularly on the right fide, difcovered con- 
fiderable hardnefs on touching it externally, and was much dif- 
tended in the dire€tion of the liver, particularly upwards, and 
much lefs towards the lower part. She was affeéted alternately 
with diarrhea and conflipation, accompanied with violent and 
frequent vomitings, and with a painful uneafinefs on the right hy- 
-pochondrium and region of the ftomach, which laft felt as if 
fomething was continually pufhing it up. From thefe fymptoms, 

ad every circumftance which he coull difcover, he imagined that 
a depofition of coagulable lymph had taken place in the cavity of 
the ab’omen, and that irritation had excited an extraordinary 
aftion in the veffels of the uterus, for this reafon he confidered 
that mafs-to’ be a coagulum of lymph, which the midwife had 
pronounced to be placenta.’ 


It is a little fingular, that Mr. Turnbull endeavours to prove 
the caufe of a depofition of coagulable lymph in the abdomen 
to have been alfo the occafion of a difcharge of the fame kind 
from the uterus 5 and after remarking the fingularity, that the 
uterus fhould take on a particular difpofition for action, he 
fhould point out an irritating cauie. ‘The whole is very fim- 
ple, if he had not ftepped out of the way, and looked too 
deeply for an explanation. At the moment of impregnation, 
when the embryo paffes through the Fallopian tube, a change 
generally takes place in the uterus: the maternal part of the 
placenta is enlarged, and filled with blood; nor is it extra- 
ordinary, when the rudiments of the future child efcaped 
into the abdomen, that the ufual change in the body of the 
uterus itfelf fhould have occurred. ‘The fymptoms of the ab- 
domen arofe only from the compreflion, and the irritation of 
an unufual, and, in that place, an unnatural body. ‘The ma- 
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ternal part of the placenta feparated about the common period 5 
and, as there was no,child to confume the blood, it formed. 
coagula and came off, irritating the uterus as ufual, and excit- 
ing its action. ‘The foctus feems to have been nourifhed b 
no very fingular change, an inofculation of the arteries of the 
fetal part of the placenta, with thofe of the inteftines and. 
mefentery. Our ‘author, ia his obfervations, alludes to fome > 
of thefe views, but feems greatly embarraffed by the os uteri 
remaining open, in the prefent imitance, while it has been’ 
commonly found fhut. ‘This, however, fhould occafion no 
difhculty, for it muft depend on different circumftances ; the 
quantity of fluid colle€ted in the uterus, the period of the ex- 
amination, the ftrength of the woman, &c. Mr. Turnbull goes 
on to give the diagndiis between ventral and uterine concep- 
tions, to confider the propriety as well as the expediency of an 
operation, and to direct the manner of performing it. ‘The 
firft part of his tafk is, however, ufelefs: the practitioner muft 
be direéted by fymptoms; nor can the fituation of the foetus, 
in any inftance, make a greater variety in his practice than 
the phoenomena will fuggeft. An operation can never be ex- 
pedient; nor, if undertaken from neceffity, will it be juftifi- 
able, for the mother mutt invariably die either from the fepa-. 
ration of the placenta, or from leaving it, and the life of the 
child muft neceflarily be too precarious to juftify the alterna- 
tive. When nature makes an effort to evacuate its remains, 
as fhe fometimes does by an abfcefs, fhe may then be affifted. 
_by a flight and very common operation. 

Art. XIV. On the Submerfion of Animals; its Effeéts on 
the Vital Organs; and the moft probable Method of removing 
them. By Charles Kite, Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons in London, Correfponding Member of the London Me- 
dical Society, and Surgeon at Gravefend in Kent.—This is a 
very elaborate diflertation on the caufe of death, in confequence 
of drowning, and on the operation of fome of the remedies 
generally employed to refcue the unfortunate fubjects from ap- 
parent death. Mr. Kite, however, though he has difplayed 
great diligence and induitry, has been too hafty in fome of his 
conclufions, and is not perfectly accurate in fome parts of his 
reafoning. It is a fubject, indeed, on which we cannot enter 
at length ; fo that we fhall chiefly confine ourfelves to explain- 
ing the fub{tance of his Effay, and offering a very few remarks 
as we go on. After endeavouring to fhow that water does not 
conffantly enter the lungs, at leaft in fuch a quantity as to oc- 
cafion death, by experiments not {ufficiently decitive to oppofe 
thofe of his antagonifts, and particularly M. de Haen, he 
proceeds to confider whether immerfion kills by preventing the 
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blood from receiving its proper pabulum from ‘the atmofphere, 
viz. its vital-air, or mechanically, by {topping the breathing. 
His experiments ito fhow, that the want of vital air‘does not 
render the blood an infufficient ftimulus, are’ very indecifivé, 
They are made in fuch cireumftances; ‘as to be by no meang 
applicable, for. the flimulus externally applied may fupply the 
defe&t of the ftimulus of the vitiated “blood. Befides, ' if ad. 
mitted ‘in their fulleft extent, they tend 'to fliow, that the con- 
tact of external air isnot neceflary to ‘the blood, ot ‘that’ no 
chemical change need be produced in it. Though Dr. Good- 
wyn’s argument refpeéting the difference in’ the ‘Power 6f the 
contraGtion of the two fides of the heart be not: perfettty’ fa- 
tisfactory; yet, as phyfiologifts. have obferved a differerice in 
the thicknefs, and asave manifeftly feé a difference in the éx® 
tent to which the blood is propelled by each, we can eafily 
fuppofe that the fluid which. is‘afufficient ftimulus to the pro- 
per exertion of the right fide, may be infufficient for the much 
more active exertion of the left. To which'we may add, that, 
when our author faw the continuance of the: contraction, after 
the blood: became black,.we do not perceive that thefe ¢ontrac- 
tions were fufficiently adtive to prepel the fluid to any tonf- 
derable diftance.' In each inftance, ‘we think it fully eftablithed, 
that water is really {wallowed, by’ its wéight preventing the 
free circulation of the blood, ‘anid that the want of vital ‘air 
actually leflens the power of the bleod ‘as ‘a ftimulus. . “Bur 
thefe two changes {eem not to be the principal ones, and the 
moft fudden as well as the moft important effect is what our 


author calls the mechanical one. We fhall, however, tran- 
{cribe his conclufions in his own words. 


‘ sg what has been faid, therefore, it appears, 

‘4, Phat the left auricle and ventricle’do not ceafe to contract 
in theme of the black colour or phlogifticated ftate of the 
blood in their cavities ;. becaufe they really do contraé, and with 
‘a confiderable degree of force, for fome time after the blood has 
acquired its black colour. 

‘ 2, That the intelle@tual-operations do not ceafe ; that fenfa- 
tion and voluntary motion are not fufpended ; and that the exter~ 
nal figns of life do not difappear in confequence of the finus and 
auricle ceafing to contract a confiderable-time after thofe chauges 
have taken place. 

« 3, That it does not appear that the blood’s being reflored to 
a florid colour in the left fide of the heart, and that fide’s retain- 
ing the faculty of contradétion, are the only conditions requifite 
for the recovery of drowned animals; becaufe animals do not in 
many initances recover when this colour of the blood is reftored, 
a‘though the contraction of the heart continues, 


‘4. If 
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‘4. If the black colour, or phlogifticated ftate of the arterial 
blood, is the caufe of the death of drowned animals, it may juft 
‘as readily exert a fedative effect, as be.an infufficient ftimulus ; 
under either circumftance, -all. the. different vifcera in which this 
blood is prefent; appear liable to: be affedted by want of the falu- 
tary action of the florid blogd as:ymuch‘as the left auricle.and ven~ 
tricle.; and it does notiappear,-when their various functions are 
in this manner. once fufpended, how, they. can be removed by al- 
tering the property of the © blood i in the pulmonary artery and pul- 
monary vein; | 

. If the death of drowned atthe be pecatnngd by. the 
black blood i in the left auricle and ventticle, it would be impoflible 
that any animal: fhoald recover till, the property of the blocd is 
changed by inflating the lungs the sonsraty. of which is very ge- 
nerally known. 
+6. It does, not, appear that the death of drowned animals is 
sccafioned by ‘‘.black blood -in, the left: fide of the heart and .ar- 
terial fyftem,’’. becaufe many inftances have occurred where the 
‘fame appearances have been obferved in perfons who have fuffered 
a very different kind of death: where,.in difeafes, the blood has 
‘appeared to poftets an, equal degree of blacknefs, accompanied 
with ftrong 2@ign of the heart and arteries, and deep regular and 
‘uninterrupted re{fpiration: and wheye,.in a ftate of health, the 
‘vital, natural, and animal funétions have been continued, not- 
wijhitanding there was a confiderable alteration in the colour of the 
Blood, 

« From the whole of thefe obfervations 1 draw the following 
conclufion, Mee 

“© That the Jufpenfion of the ation of refpiraticn does not induce a 
foppege of the circulation and its neceffary con fequences » by chemically 
depriving the blood of certain properties which it fhould acquire from 
the air in its paffage through the lungs.’ 


Mr. Kite is corre&t in obferving, ft. that the circulation is 
‘moft perfectly carricd on when the lungs are diftended, for 
then the veffels are expanded, while during expiration they are 
convoluted ; 2dly. that drowned perions are in a ftate of per- 
fect and complete expiration. The immediate confequence 
is, that the blood muit be collected in the veins, particularly 
thofe of the head, and that thofe, who die of drowning, die in a 
ftate of apoplexy; a doétrine which we have often delivered, 
_and always ftrenuoufly fupported. ‘To relieve patients, there- 
fore, it will be neceflary to fill the cheft with air, and to take 
off the compreiflion from the brain: the latter can be only done 
effectually by bleeding from the external jugulars, which, 
though not fo immediately communicating with the brain as 
the internal, yct are more eafily opened. He 1 is perfectly cor- 
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rect alfo, we believe, in faying. that heat thould be applied 


gradually, and never even fo high .as.the patur, al temperature, . 

which would diminifh the vital power it is.intended to excite 

and preferve. Electricity, which our author once recom- 
mended,. he feems not to approve of. Strong fhocks certainly’. 

deftroy jrritability, and it is unneceffary to excite the heart, 

which fometimes continues beating, after the power of reco- 

vering isno more. We difapprove, indeed, of electricity for 

many reafons; but our author’s laft argument is not tenable, 

as it refts on'fome of thofe experiments which we confidered 

as inapplicable in the extent: te which they were carried: In” 

coniiderifig electricity asa proof of remaining life, our author ° | 
has'changed-his opinion, or'at leait greatly limited it ; ; for he~ i 
finds that irritability will appéar'to remain in particular parts, ° | 
lang after the animal is really dead, Other ftinruli he does ‘not 

highly commend: they are in his opinion ufelefs, in refloring . 

fenfibility, or unneceffary, when it is reftored by,other means,. 
Hanging alfo. kills, as-appears by our author’s experiments, in 

conigquence of the compreffion of the cord on the ti sonal 

itopping refpiration. Some experiments we remember were 

made by Dr. Monro, which led to the fame opinion.—T his 

very able Effay is concluded with judicious remarks on fome. 

new and vlaborate inftruments lately recommended for the re=_ 
covery of perfons apparently drowned. 






































(To be continued. ) 











A D ean sine on the Eleufinian and Bacchie Myfteries. 8vo. 
Weititein, Amiterdam. 1792. 


T HESE Myfteries, concerning which the opinions of the 

learned have been fo long divided, are now, at leaft in 
the opinion of our author, fairly developed, and the veil which 
hung over them removed. 


‘ The fecret meaning of the Eleufinian and Bacchic mytteries 
is unfolded, from aurhority the moft reipeétable, and from a pAi- 
Jofophy of all others the moit venerable and augutt.’ : 


The reader will afk by whofe philofophical labours is this | 
difcult fubje&t rendered clear and perfpicuous, and * by what 
authority doeft thou thefe things °’ 


‘ The authority, indeed, it is anfwered, is principally derived 
from manufcript writings, which are of courfe but in the poffeffion 
of but a few; but its refpectability is no more leffened by its con- 1 
cealment, than the value of a diamond when fecluded from the ' 
tight,’ 





Their 
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Their degree of eftimation, we allow, may be juftly com- 
pared; the diamond never removed from the mine and the 
tecluded manufcript®aré of equal value. It feems to appear, 
however, that no ancient commentary is alluded'to: the au- 


thor’s own manufeript is the diamond deftined to dart luftre ~ 


on the mental eye, and irradiate the underftanding. Mr. Tay- 


lor, for we recognife ‘our old acquaintance, in the next lines, * 


affures us, that, 


uf As to the philofophy,, by whofe affiftance thefe. myfteries are 


developed, itis co¢val with the univerfe itlelf; and however its . 


continuity may be broken. by oppofiag fyftems, it will make its 
appearance at different periods..of time, as-long as tbe fun him- 
felf fhall continue to,illuminate the world,’ 


~¢@ 


- With the periodical returns of this eccentric, philofophy we * 


are unacquainted. It is a comet that requires more penetrat- 

ing eyes thanours to difcover ep to qur, atmofphere. 

We, indeed, confidered’ it-as abfor 

never ‘to return again: and really fufpect that Mr. ‘Taylor now 

miftakes an ignis fatuus for a celeftial luminary. - 
As we proceed, the rea/ antiquity of the manufcripts is fully 


ed in the abyfs of time, ° 


obvious.’ Proclus, our author remarks, in his truly divine’ 


commentaries on the ‘Timzeus of Plato, obferves, 


«s That the moon is the caufe of nature to mortals, and ihe 


Jelf-confpicuous image of fontal nature. ” Lexnyn ptv aha Ios Svn'}org 
lag Qurews, To avlomley ayarua outa ths Sayasas Qugews. in Tim. 
p. 260. Ifthe reader is defirous of knowing what we are to un- 
derftand.by the fontal nature of which the moon is the image, : let 
him attend to the following information, derived from a long and 
deep itudy of the ancient theology: for from hence J have learned, 
that there are many divine fountains contained in the effence of 
the demiurgus of the world; and that among thefe there are three 
of a very diftinguifhed rank, viz. the fountain of fouls, or Juno, 
the fountain of virtues, or Minerva, and the fountain of nature, 
or Diana. ‘This latt fountain too immediately depends on the vi- 


vific goddefs Rhea; and was affumed by the Demiurgus among 


the refit, as neceffary to the prolific produétion of himfelf.’ 


The divine Proclus himfelf was furely not more ingenious 
than Mr. ‘Taylor, in entering into the fpirit of a myiterieus 
pailage, and by elucidation rendering it more: mytterious! 
Again, he tells the reader that he would willingly unfold the 
myitic meaning of the whole of the Eleufinian machinery, 


‘ But this cannot be accomplifhed by any one, without at leat 
the poffeflion of all the Platonic manufcripts which are extant. 


This acquifition, which I fhould infinitely prize above the wealth 
of 


YIM 
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ef the Indies, ill, L hope, /peedily and fortunately be mine, and 
then I fhall be no lefs anxious to communicate this arcane infor- 
mation, than the /éera/ reader will be to receive it.’ 


Mr. Taylor, we fuppofe, expects to find them in intelle& *. 
_ 'The reader would doubtlefs willingly form fome farthex idea 

in what manner thofe myfteries are explained, and what is the 
nature of that philofophy deftined to ‘ live fo long as the fun 
fhall illuminate the wofld ;’ to fuperfede Chriftianity, or in 
our author’s words, £a religion full of barbarous impiety, wild 
fanaticifm, and intolerant zeal.’ 

The explication of the azopputz, or arcane difcourfes, in 
which Baubo, by difcovering to Ceres what modefty would 
willingly conceal, amufes the goddefs ‘ by her novel method 
of mitigating the anguifh of forrow,’ is, poflibly, the moft cu- 
rious part of the performance. Decency, however, forbids 
Our quoting it. 

The following extract alludes to the facred drefs worn by 
the initiated in the myfteries of Bacchus. The verfes are 
tranflated by Mr. Taylor from an Orphic hymn, preferved by 
Macrobius in the firft book of his Saturnalia, cap. 18. Some 
others, probably not fo conformable to his theologic fyftem in 
the fame chapter, are unnoticed. 


« He who defires in pomp of facred drefs 

The fun’s refplendant body to exprefs, 

Should firft a veil afume of purple bright, 

Like fair white beams combin’d with fiery light: 

On his right fhoulder, next, a mule’s broad hide, 

Widely diverfify’d with {potted pride 

Should hang, an image of the pole divine, 

And dedal flars, whofe orbs eternal fhine. 

A goldea fplendid zone, tnen, oer the veft 

He riext fhould throw, and bind it round his breaft; 

In mighty token, how with golden light, 

The rifing fun, from earth’s lait bounds and night 

Sudden emerges, and, with matchlefs force, 

Darts through-otd Ocean’s billows in his courfe. 

“A boundlefs fplendof hence, enfhrin’d in dew, 

Plays on his whirlpools, glorious to the view ; 

While his circumfluent waters fpread abroad, 

Foll in the prefence of the radiant god; 

But Ocean’s circle, like a zone of light, 

The fun’s wide bofom girds, ‘and charms the wond’ring 
fight. 





in 
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‘In the firit place, then, let us confider why this myftic drefs 
belong:ng to Bacchus is to reprefent the fun. Now the reafon of 
this will be evident from the following obfervations: according to 
the Orphic theology, the intelle&t of every planet is denominated 
a Bacchus, who is characteriied in each by adifferent appeliation ; 
fo that the intelle& of the folar deity is called Trietericus Bacchus. 
And inthe fecond place, fince the divinity of the fun, according 
to the arcana of the ancient theology, has a fuper-mundane as 
well as mundane ecftablifhment, and is wholly of a recuctorial or 
intellectual nature; hence confidered 2s fuper-muncane, he mutt 
both produce and contain the mundane intellect, or Dionyfius, in 
his effence; for all the mundane are contained in the juper-nun- 
dane deities, by whom alfo they are produced. Hence Proclus, 
in his elegant hymn to the fun, favs, | 


Le xAvlov Vvesoucs AbWyLUTTObo TOXNK. 


That is, ** they celebrate thee in hymns as the illuftrious parent 
of Dionyfius.”? And thirdly, it is through the fubfiftence of Dio- 
nyfius in the fun that that luminary derives its circular progreffion, 
as is evident from the following Orphic verfe, in which, {peaking 
of the fun, it is faid of him, that 


“ e? 
~ Atovwo > d eorexanSn, 
> 
Ovvexge Awerras nat ATELLOVA ULRXOOV OAVILATFOVe 





** he is called Dionyfius, becaufe he is carried with a circular mo- 
tion through the immenfely.extended heavens.” And this with 
the greateit propriety, fince intellect, as we nave already obferved, 
is entirely of a convertive and redutorial nature: fo that from all 
this, it is fudicicnily evident why the drefs of Dionyfius is repre- 
fented as belonging to the fun. In the fecond place, the veil, re- 
fembling a mixture of fiery light, is an obvious image of the folar 
fire. And as tothe fpotted mule-fkin, which is to reprefent the 
ftarry heavens, this is nothing more than an image of the moon ; 
this luminary, according to Proclus on Hefiod, refembling the 
mixed nature of a mule; ‘* becoming dark through her partici- 
pation of earth, and deriving her proper l-ght from the fun.’’ 
Tes pevevyovoa 9 oxoriCs tS, nArsov O& To ebmeroy BAnxEvat Dwse Tavtn uw 
ovr osvetwlas WEOG AUTHY % NpLbOvOS. in Hef. p- 174. So that the {patted 
hide of the muie fignifies the moon attended with a multitude of 
ftars: and hence, in the Orphic hymn to the moon, that deity is 
celebrated ‘* as fhining furrounded with beautiful ftars :” 





KAA, spores Bprovoe. 


and 1s likewife called asgacyn, or queen of the frars. 

* In the next place, the golden zone is the circle of the Ocean, 
as the lait verfes plainly evince. But, you will afk, what has the 
niiing of the fun through the ocean, from the boundaries of earth 
and 
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and night, to do with the adventures of Bacchus? I anfwer, that 
it is impoffible to devife a fymbol more beautifally accommodated 
to the purpofe: for, in the firft place, is not the ocean a proper 
emblem of a material nature, whirling and ftormy, and pepetually 
rolling without admitting any periods of repofe? And is not the 
fun emerging from its boifterous deeps a perfpicuous fymbol of an 
intelletual nature, apparently rifing from the dark and flu€tuating 
receptacle of matter, and conferring form and beauty on the fen- 
fible univerfe through its light? I fay apparently rifing, for 
though intellect always diffufes its fplendor with invariable energy, 
yet it is not always perceived by the fubje&s of its illuminations ; 
befides, as fenfible natures can only receive partially and fuccef- 
fively the benefits of divine irradiation ; hence fables regarding 
this temporal participation transfer, for the purpofe of conceal- 
ment and in conformity to the phenomena, the imperfection of 
fubordinate natures to fuch’as are fupreme.’ This defcription, 
therefore, of the rifing fun, is a moft beautiful fymbol of the reno- 
vation of Bacchus, which, as we have already obferved, implies 
nothing more than the rifing of intellectual light, and its confe- 
quent appearance to fubordinate forms.’ 


The.attempts of the later Platonifts, among whom we may 
reckon our author, to reform paganifm, and explain its rites 
and doétrines according to their fanciful fyftems, conclude, 
and ever muft conclude, as unfuccefsfully as the attempt to 
change, by wafhing, an A‘thiop’s complexion. To obviate the 
charge of Polytheifm, they affert that they only acknowledge 
one fupreme Deity, the Sun ; fo fays Macrobius, from whom 
our author quotes.—The others are but properties or powers 
inherent in him. Among different authorities we have fome 
lines from a hymn of Orpheus, the great apoftle of paganifm, 
in which the guidance and generation of all things are attri- 
buted to him. ‘ Aswyuoog quafi Avs vss mens Jovis.” And by 
him we are to underftand, Mr. Taylor allows, the mundane 
intellec? *+ But this confufion of matter and intelle€&t can ne- 
ver be unravelled in a fatisfactory manner to the uninitiated. 
If the Deity refides in the Sun, the Sun is not the Deity: if 
it is, we may alk, have the fixed ftars, the other Suns, likewife 
a Deity? Which is the fupreme God, or are they all fu- 
preme? Can we attribute to the fun or funs, the properties 





—_—=- 





* Solem mundi mentem effe dixerunt. Mundus autem vocatur celum, quod 
appellant Jovem. Unde Aratus de ceelo dicturus ait : 
Ex dig acywjsesba.—Mac. Saturn. lib. i. cap. 8. 


This idea neither tends to Theifm nor Polytheifm, but dewnright Atheifm. 
The heathen philofophers, having no right clue to guide their {teps, bewilder- 
ed in abftrufe {peculations, ftumbled on from one error to another, 


* And found no end, in wand ring mazés loft.’ 


of 
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of an Almighty Being, fpirituality, immenfity, omnipotency, 
&e.? Mr. Taylor, in anfwer to’ this fays, that whatever the 
opinion of others may be, he is affured that '‘ the divinity of 
the fun has .a, fuper-mundane as well as mundane eftablifh~ 
ment, and is wholly of a redué?crial, or intellectual nature, 
and that all the mundane are contained i in the fuper-mundane 
deities,’ &c..- Something more than an ipfe dixit will, we be- 
lieve, be thought requifite on this occafion. The doétrine that 
Gop WAS AULt, or that allthings were contained in him was, 
we imagine, eartied from Egypt or Indoftan into Greece by Or- 
pheus 5 ind by that means polytheifm and idolatry were introduc- 
ed, the differeti properties of nature becoming objects of wors 
fhip. This idea is in fome refpeét, we believe, comfonant to Mr. 
Taylor’s, but we do not pretend ee to underftand 
him. 

He, however, underftands hinnfetf, and entertains no doubt 
but thefe myitical: whimfies will in the end prevail over the 


fimplicity of the Gofpel. 


<« And thus much, continues our Hierophant, for the my fteries 
of Bacchus, which, as well as thofe of Ceres, relate in one part 
to the defcent of a partial intelle& into matter, and its edridition 
while united with the dark tenement of body : but there appears to 
be this difference between the two, that in the fable of Ceves and 
Proferpine, the cefcent of the whole rational foul is confidered;, and 
in that of Bacchus, the diftribution and proceffion of that fupreme 
part alone of our nature which we properly characterife by the ap- 
pelation df intelleé&t. In the compofition of each we may difcern 
the {ume tiaces of exalted wifdom and recondite theology; of a 
theology the moft venerable of all others for its antiquity, and the 
mot admirable for 1ts excellence and reality : in each we may eafily 
perceive the ignorance and malevolence. of Chriftian priefts, from 
the moft early fathers to the moft modern retailers of hypocrify and 
cant; and in each every inteiligent reader muft be alternately ex- 
cited to grief and indignation, to pity and contempt, at the bar- 
barous mytnological fyltems of the moderns: for in thefe we mect 
‘with noting but folly and delufion; opinions founded either on 
fanaticiim or atheifm, inconceivably abfurd and inextricably ob- 
fcure, ridiculoufly vain and monitroufly deformed, ‘ftupidly dull, 

and contemptibly zealous, apoftolically delirious, or hiftorically 
‘dry; and, in one word, fuch only as arrogance and ignorance 
could conceive, impiety propagate, and the vapid {pirit of. the mo- 
derns be induced to admit.’ 


Thefe are hard words, Mr. Taylor, but we with you no ill 
in return; and would advife you, as Yorick does his reader, 
‘that if he is not a Chriftian, to think better upon it.” We 
7 likewiie 
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Reformy.a Farce: 257. 


likewife recommend.thefe words of almoft.as zealous a Pla- 
tonift * as yourfelfs. who.could ‘not, howeyer, find any thing 
in his writings,: erin thofe of the divine Plotinus and Proclus, 
to make him out of love with Chriftianity.—* For be it fo that 
the contemplation of thefe things (he means the Platonic 
Triad); is very fublime and. fubtile, yet well I wot they are no- 
thing fati$factory to the foul.—But if any man would be fuf- 
ficiently initiated into thefe -myf{teries, he muft repair to the 
everlafting word of God, that fubtile and fearching fire, that 
wall fift all the vanities of dreaming philofophers, and burn up 
the vain imaginations of falfe Chriitians like ftubble.’ 


s) 





Reform,.a Farce, modernifed. from Ariftophanes, and publifhed 
with the Annotations fele? of Bellend. Mart. Scrib. T. P. 
Cantab. Anti-P. Hyper-Bell. By S. Foote, Fun. 8va. 15. 
Edwards. .1792. . 


HE fecond fcene of the firft act of the § Plutus’ of Arifto- 
4 phanesis ‘ modernifed’ by our author, in a free tranfla- 
tion. He might have rather faid, diftantly and loofely imi- 
tated, fince it is not always for acommon eye to difcern the 
fimilarity. ‘lo a claflical {cholar, the imitation and the notes 
will appear highly interefting and humorous. The manners 
of the author of Martinus Scriblerus and Swift are united, and . 
his fly unexpected {trokes at fome modern critics add greatly 
to the pleafure. The poor Chremytus is ‘Thomas Paine, and 
Plutus John Bull. We fhall fele&t a fpecimen or two; and, 
to fhorten our extract, fhall refer the reader, in the following 
paflage, to line 203 of the Plutus of Ariftophanes, p. 14, ed. 
Kufteri. 


‘7. Paine. Fobu Bull is a. coward. — F. Bull. That no 
one believes ; - 

Bot when I’m affail’d by republican thieves 

(Whom extravagant profpects of plunder allure) 

In a good con/fiitution + they find me fecure : 





* Dr. Henry More. 

‘+ The words republican and conftitution, th the verfion, are better adapted 
to the declaratory lines which attend them, than to the individual and private 
character allotted to Fobn Bui/ in this dia‘ogue. 

“A conftitution, as the werd imp ics, means any thing conflituted of parts making 


_ awhole; as we fay the conftitution of a boreugh, or the conflitution ot a horfe : 


swhen applied particularly to gove:nment, :t means the aggregate of the laws and 
inflitutions and cftablifomorts, whether they have ever been collected il a wriiten 
code or not by which the cauntry or nation referred to is governed. Sir B Booibby.— 
By way cf illuftration he adds, ‘ Detcartcs fays, * 1 think, therefore I am :’ 
Evgland is governed by known and eitabl:thed law, therefore it has a conjiiu- 
Sion.” . 


C.R.N. Ar. (V1.) Nov..17g92. T Then 
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Then my care is call’d cowardice —— 

7. Paine. Prithee,; wo more; 
But go it *, and I will your eefght reftore : 

* **& 
At the rifk of my life I engage for fuccefs ; 
We fhall foon raife a force, whofe wrongs call for redrefs : 
The journeymen come, who have nothing to eat, 
From patching old flippers to patch up the ftate ; 
GF. Bull. Such fneaking Affociates | ne’er can endure : 
J. Paine, The r-gues will be honeft with money and 
power fT. 

My 4lf-rd Accomplices ¢ {ome one call in 
(Who wretchedly live upon p—ching and g-n) 
That by egual partition § the feaft they may fhare: 
And fome member take in our reformed bill of fare. 
Do you, my dear Fobuny ||, now follow your friend ; 
By hook or by crook I will compafs my end,’ 


We 





¢ * Thefe vulgar phrafes, go it, and J’m your fort, v. 6g. it ishoped will meet 
with excufe, as characteriftic of the fpeaker: and on the fame principle the in- 
genious d¢egov wempicev of th's line, by which going is made ‘ antecedent to” 
feeing (as a confiitution 1s affirmed to be “ a thing antecedent to government”) will 
be tolerated (/: det ufum mibi nominis hujus, 1.¢. if Paine tollerate the term) and per 
haps approved as very appropriate to a puppy.” 

‘ + Of which articles royalty, v. 25, isto be divefted.—The machinations, 
by which th: monarchy of France has beeo difrobed of its {plendour, began in 
the pertonal ridicute of majefty. The crimen impudicitie adulterque were fabri- 
eated againft the quecn, and of her confort it was {candaloufly faid by thofe, 
who are not at prefent afhamed of acting under the aufpices of the royal pupe 
pet, that “ Umbraculis hortorum abditus ut IGNAV A ANIMALIA 3 quibus fi ci- 
bum fuggeras jacent torpentque, preterita, inflantia, futura pari cblivione dimiferat :’”” 
with gr.a‘er juftice it might be pronounced of his conduc in the beginning of 
the prefent <«:furbances that “ Aemeaia malorum potius quam mala diferebat,”” —— 
MONITICAVEANT! te” 

« ¢ Onthe 8th of Augu® 1764, he (Pdite) was employed to watch the 
fan-gglers of Alf-rd—whether his practices had been mifreprefented by malice, 
orhisd fhonefty had been detected by watciitulnefs, tradition has not told us: 
but it is certain that he was 2/mifed frum his office, on the 27th of Auguft 
1765."" (O'dys, po 14, &c.) 

‘ § This cili:bution of property many are anxious to introduce: (vid. y. 
go.) —Of one of them 

© Quem tulit ad {cenam ventofo gloria curru’ 


the reater will accept the following accurate character from Tacitus: “ Dus 
theatralum operarum, procex lingud, tS mifcere cetus hilitionali fludio doétus ;’” 
(Ann. 1. 16.) “ Falsé autem libertatis vocabulum obienditur ab iis, qui privatim dea 
generes, in publicum exitioii, nibil {pei nifs per Gifcordias babent.”’ (ib. v.17.) OF 
his dramatic talents fame does uot permit us to doubt—4d / ff fc omnia—¥ortue 
nate had it beca for his character ifhe had confined his ambition to the Plaufus 
fui theatri, w thout encountering the angry boy; to whom tve may h neftly ap- 
py Cice:a’s character of Lucullus— Jncredibilis quedam ingenii magnitude non dea 
fideravit indacilea usiis difcipiinam.” 

“Put no truft, fays Rouffeau, in thofe Co/mopo/ites, who feck for duties at a 
diftance, while they ney ect fuch as are their immediate concern: a phitofopher 
of thiskind loves the Tartars by way cf excufe for hating his neighbours.” 

‘ Y For tiis endearing and famihay Diminutive we are indebted to the celee 

brated 
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We fhall add only one fhort Latin note. It reférs to amos 
Bavew, 1. 216. 





‘ It is fuppofed that Paine courts the profecution of his pane 
phlet for the fake of popularity : 


‘ Hic meret era (corr. ova, confentiente metro) Jiber Sofis— 
Hor. Ar. Poet. v. 345. 


¢ Apud Virgilium (Georg. HI. v. 9.) locus occurrit huic rei, 
quantum ex verbis ToLLERE HuMo colligi poteit, communis 
‘¢ fed (ni fallimur) longé corruptiffimus ; quem conabimur emacu- 
Jare: an vero feliciter necne judicium tulerint, ut par eft eruditi:’” 
—— ‘ via eft, qua fe quogue poffit 
Tollere humo PICTUS que virtm VOLITANTIBUS OVIS :° 

Noftin’ aliquid perfectius? in P-//-ry {cilicet verfatus ! ' 
‘ Nonnihil autem fufpicamur voce. que virim menda neutiquam 
_carere ; vellemus felicitér reftituere locum ! fed nobis circum, quod 
nimiam, faciat vulgate lectioni violentiam, vix placet: maluerit 
fortafsé aliqu:s minori cum variatione rivum, J-rv-w fcilicet in- 
nuentem, corrigere; que vox cim literis librariorum ofcitantia 
tranfpofitis wirum legeretur, metri leges nonnulli mterpofita gue 
fervatum ibant: det fané operam Wakefieldius vel “ quifquis acu- 
tior periodo, fi quis alius,” ypabsnws defcripte. HYPER-BELL. 
¢ An Ovation is certainly the only kind of triumph to which the 

author and publifher of the Riguts of Maw are entitled. 
ANTI-P. 
© Nec SEMEL hoe fecit? —— Ibid. 468. 


¢ His letter (Morning Chronicle May 25, 1792,) in defiance of 
\ the terrors of public vengeance announces another and a cheaper 
) edition of his works.’ 





The Hiftory of Philofophy, from the carlief? Times to the Beginning 
of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s Biforie 
Critica Philofophie. (Continued from Vol. IV. New Ar. 
p» 152.) 

ppb wandered, with fome attention, in the wilds of 


Grecian philofophy, to glean from this cultivated parterre 
thofe hints which might lead us to its origin, and having, as 








brated fong in the Agreeable Surprife ; the firft ftanza of which is here prefent. 
ed in a correct ftate to the reader: 
When Johnny Bull goes o’er to France, 
(where his conftitution is feldum improved) 
The Goflin you dife*ver ; 
But, taught to ¢a ira to dance, 
A fini fo'd Goole comes over. 
For the meaning of the word fnifo'd con/ul. Lord C-rh-mpten’s Sp. on Slave 
. Frade.’ ' , 
T 2 we 
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we fufpect, difcovered the fource to be in that eaftern region 
to which we are indebted for arts, philofophy, and perhaps even 
for religion, it is now neceflary to turn our attention to the 
ftreams derived from that fountain, where we can more furel 
difcern the hand of the copyift, and more decifively diftin- 
guifh what is borrowed from what is original. 

The Romans, among whom the hiftorian next traces the 
progrefs of philofophy, were decidedly the fcholars of the 
Greeks ; and the firft intercourfe between the capital of the 
weftern empire and Athens, was in confequence of the latter 
imploring mercy, and the remiffion, or at leaft the mitigation 
of the fine inflicted on that ftate, for defolating a town of 
Sicyonia, about the fixth century from the building of Rome. 
The younger citizens were captivated by the eloquence of the 
ambailadors; the elder, among whom was the famous Cato 
the Cenfor, were alarmed at the probability of innovation. 
Repeated decrees of the fenate were directed againft thefe fo- 
reign philofophers, who foon found their way into the great 
city, and they fcarcely found any favour, till Scipio Africanus, 
Lucuillus, and other diftinguifhed Romans, captivated with 
the Grecian philofophy, as well as the converfation of its profef- 
fors, gave it dignity, and afforded it protection. Yet the Py- 
thagorean. fyftem, the firft and pureft branch of the eaftern 
root, though it was firft eftablifhed in Italy, found its way the 
Jateft to Rome. ‘The old academy was feemingly the firft 
{chool, but the middle academy, by the {plendor of Cicero’s 
reputation, appears to have been moft illuitrious. The philo- 
fophy of the Porch, of the Peripatetics, of Epicurus, had each 
their followers and defenders; but this part of the fubje& is 
fufficiently known. , 

The next chapter contains the philofophy of the empire; 
and the firft fection, on the ftate of philofophy under the em- 
perors, is animated, and adorned by the lines of Virgil, of 
Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Verfeus, &e. The Pythagoric fe& 
was revived in the feventh century from the building of Rome; 
but the moft noted of the profeffors was Apollonius Tyanzus. 
The general opinions refpeCting this philofopher we dhall trane 
{cribe. 


¢ Different opinions have been entertained concerning the cha- 
racter of Apollonius. Some have fuppofed the whole feries of ex- 
traordinary events related concerning him to have been the mere 
invention of Philoftratus and others, for the purpofe of obftruéting 
the progrefs of chriftianity, and providing a temporary prop for 
the falling edifice of paganifm, Others, remarking that Apol- 
lonius had acquired a high degree of celebrity long before the 
time of his biographer, refer the origin of thefe tales to the phi- 
lofopher 
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lofepher himfelf; but with refpec&t to the manner in which ‘this 
is to be done they are not agreed. Some apprehend that he was 
intimately acquainted with nature, and deeply fkilledin medicinal 
arts ; and that he applied his knowledge and ‘kijl to the purpofes 
of impofture, that he might pafs among a credulous multitude for 
fomething more than human: while others imagine, that he ace 
complifhed his fraudulent defigns by means of a real intercourfe 
with evil {pirits. The truth probably is, that Apollonius was one 
of thofe impoftors, who profeffed to practife magical arts, and per- 
form other wonders, for the fake of acquiring fame, influence, 
and profit, among the vulgar. In this light, even according to 
his own biographer, he was regarded by his contemporaries, par- 
ticularly by the priefts of the Eleufinian and Trophonian myfteries, 
and by Euphrates, an Alexandrian philofopher. Lucian, who 
lived in the time of Trajan, and Apuleius, who flourifhed under 
Antoninus Pius, rank him among the moft celebrated magicians, 
Origen, who had feen a life of Apollonius, now loft, which was 
written by Maragenes, prior to that of Philoftratus, writes thus: 
‘© Concerning magic, we fhall only fay, that whoever is defirous 
of knowing whether philofophers are to be impofed upon by this 
art, let him read the Memoirs of Apollonius, written by Mara- 
genes, who, though a philofopher, and not a Chriftian, fays, that 
philofophers of no mean repute were deceived by the magical arts 
of Appollonius, and vifited him as a perfon capable of predicting 
future events.”? Evufebius, in his anfwer to Hierocles, who wrote 
a treatife, in which he drew a comparifon between Jefus Chrift and 
Apollonius Tyanzus, {peaks of the latter as a man who was emi- 
nently fkilled in every kind of human wifdom, but who affected 
powers beyond the reach of philofophy, and affumed the Pytha- 
gorean manner of living as a mafk for his impoltures. The nar- 
rative of his life, by Philoftratus, though, doubtlefs, abounding 
with fictions, ferves at leaft to confirm this Opinion. 

« How fuccefsfully Apollonius pradctifed the arts of impofture, 
fufficiently appears from the events which followed. That domi- 
nion over the minds of men, which he found means to eftablith 
during his lite, remained and increafed after his death, fo that he 
Jong continued to be ranked among the divinities. The inhabi- 
tants of Tyana, proud of the honour of caliing him their fellow 
citizen, dedicated a temple to his name ; and the fame privileges 
were granted to them, as had ufually been conferred upon thofe 
cities, where temples were raifed, and facred rites performed, in 
honour of the emperors. Aurelian, out cf refpeé& to his memory, 
fhewed the Tvaneans peculiar favour, Acrian took great pains 
to colle& his writings, and preferve them in his library : Cara- 
calla dedicated a temple to him, as to a divinity among men: and 
Alexander Severus, in his domettic temple, kept the image of 
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Apollonius, with thofe of Abraham, Orpheus, and Chrift, and 


paid them divine honours. ‘The common people, in the mean 
time, ranked Apollonius in the number of deified men, and made 
ufe of his name in incantations: and even among the philofophers 
of the Ecleétic fe& he was regarded as a being of a fuperior or- 
der, who partook of a middle nature between gods and men.’ 


Our author next enumerates the different followers of the 
Platonic philofophy, among whom are enumerated Plutarch 
and Galen ; of the Eclectic fe, including Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblicus, and the emperor Julian. But the more moderate, 
or the more eccentric philofophers, are eafily reduced under 
this general clafs 5 a clafs which thofe of timid {pirit, and lefs 
original thought, will always cultivate and prefer. ‘They unit- 
ed, in general, the fyftems of Pythagoras and Plato, and are 
often called the later Platoniits. In dialectics they united alfo 
the fyftem of Ariftotle ; but the Stagyrite’s dogmas in phyfics 
and metaphyfics were too widely different to admit of an 


union: the fyftem of the Porch was made to bend to that of 
Plato. 


« The Ecleétic fet, thus raifed upon the foundations of fuper- 
ftition, enthufiafm, and impotture, proved the occafion of much 
confufion and mifchief both to the Chriftian religion and to philo- 
fophy. 

‘ In the infancy of the Alexandrian fchool, not a few among 
the profeffors-of Chriftianity fuffered themfelves to be fo far de- 
Juded by the pretenfions of this fe&, as to imagine that a coali- 
tion might, with great adyantage, be formed between its fyftem 
and that of Chriftianity ; and this union feemed the more defira- 
ble, as feveral philofophers of this fect became converts to the 
Chriftian faith. But the confequence was, that pagan ideas and 
Opinions were by degrees mixed with the pure and fimple doétrine 
of the gofpel; the fanatical philofophy of Ammonius corrupted 
the pure religion of Chriit; and his church became a field of con- 
tention, and a nurfery of error. 

‘ This project for a coalition of fyftems was not lefs injurious 
to philofophy. Before this period, although the philofophical 
world had been divided into many feéts, ead difturbed by endlefs 
controverfies, ftill each fect had its peculiar charaéter and tenets ; 
fo that any one, who was defirous of knowing the truth, might 
form a judgment for himfelf of their refpective merits, and might 
adopt that fyitem which he judged to be mott conionant to reafon, 
But, in attempting to combine the leading tenets of each fett into 
one common fyftcm, thefe philofophers were obliged, in many 
cafes, to underitand them in a fenfe different from that of their 
‘original authors ; whence it becomes impoflible, from their writ- 
ings, to form an accurate notion either of the Platonic, the Peri- 
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patetic, the Stoic, the Egyptian, or the Oriental philofophy. 
Finding it impratticable to produce an appearance of harmony 
among fyftems effentially different from each other, without caft- 
ing a veil of obfcurity over the whole, shey exerted their utmoft 
ingenuity in devifing fanciful conceptions, fubtle diftinCtions, airy 
fuppofitions, and vague terms; combinations of which, infnitely 
diverfified, they attempted, too fuccefsfully, to impofe upon the 
world as a fyftem of real and fublime truths. It is not eafy to 
conceive, how many thorns and briars, from this time, obftructed 
the path ef fcience. Loft.in fubtleties, thefe pretenders to fupe- 
rior wifdom were perpetually endeavouring to explain, by imagi- 
nary refemblances, and arbitrary diftinctions, what they them- 
felves probably never underftood. Difdaining to fubmit to the 
guidance of reafon and good-fenfe, they gave up the reins to ima 
gination, and fuffered themfelves to be borne away through the 
boundlefs regions of metaphyfics, where the eye labours in vain 
to follow them.’ 


From the fummary of the Ecle€tic fyftem, which follows, it 
feems that the do€trine of Plato, refpecting the divine nature, 
is mixed with numerous fancies of an eaftern origin, the cor- 
ruption of the purer tenets of the Bramins. ‘The Gnottics, 
to whom thefe corruptions were chiefly owing, maintained 
that there was a long genealogy of divine natures; Plotinus 
limited the AZons of the Gnoftics to three, fuppofing that there 
were only fo many ézosacete in the divine nature; one of thefe, 
the foul, he fuppofed to be of the divine nature, and not a 
part of the foul of the world. Plato alfo confidered matter as 
exifting eternally, a fubftance independent of, and diftin& 
from, mind, while in the Eclectic fyfiem matter was fuppofed 
to have proceeded by an eternal emanation from the divine 
nature. 

Our hiftorian next examines the ftate of the Peripatetic phi- 
lofophy under the Roman emperors, and its chief patrons 
were Julius and Auguftus Czefar; but there were few philo- 


fophers of note that afterwards fupported it. Simplicius was 


chiefly a Platonift, though a commentator on Epictetus, and 
fometimes an Eclectic. The Cynics were haughty, tyranni- 
cal, and infolent: the feverity of their manners degenerated 
into brutality; their fimplicity into indelicacy. They afford 
few very celebrated philofophers; and their hiftory, chiefly 
taken from Lucian, is highly fufpicious. The Stoics under 
the empire were a fect of much more importance, and the 
name of Seneca has added a luftre tothe Porch. His life and 


-fyftems are examined at confiderable length. ‘The other Stoics 
are mote fhortly noticed, if we except Epictetus, and the beit 
.@f emperors,.Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
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' The chief ornament of the Epicurean fect was the elder 
Pliny, and rather as favourers of this fy{tem than followers of 
Epicurus, Lucian and Diogenes Laertius are mentioned. The 
Sceptics afford only one name particularly deferving notice ; 
but it is one peculiarly dear to the hiftorian of philofophy, 
Sextus Empiricus. The book concludes with the eaftern phi- 
lofophy, a fubject with which the work ought to have begun. 
The fyftem of the Gnoftics is allowed to be of eaftern origin, 
and the Ecleétic fyftem of Alexandria to owe much of its ori- 
ginality to the communication with the eaftern fages. The 
philofopher of Perfia, Zoroafter, we mean not the firft fabul- 
“ous Zoroafter, was the fource of thefe tenets, and, from his 
{choo!, what we fhall call the later Orientalifm was derived. 
To rank the Jews under the title of philofophers, it is ne- 
ceffary to extend the meaning of the word; but, if there was 
any real philofophy among this race, it was of eaftern origin ; 
and the account of the doctrines of Simon, who from his re- 
puted knowledge of magic was furnamed Magus, may be con- 
fidered as a {fpecimen of the Jewith fyftem, or at leaft of one 
fect. | 


‘ From the nature of the philofophy which, at this period, was 
taueht both in Afta and Egypt, and in which Simon had, doubt- 
lefs, been inftruéted, it may be reafonably concluded that he pre- 
ten to be an Aton of the firft order, or one of the moft exalt- 
ed of thofe fubftantial powers, or divine immortal natures, which 
were fuppofed to have emaned from the eternal fountain of the 
Supreme Deity. He boatted, that he was fent down from heaven 
among men, to chaflife and fubdue thofe evil demons, by whofe 
malignant influence the diforders and miferies of human nature 
were produced, and to conduct them to the higheft felicity. To 
his wife Helena he alfo afcribed a fimilar kind of divine nature, 
pretending that a female Aon inhabited the body of this woman, 
to whom he gave the name of Evyvoia, Wifldom ; whence fome 
Chriftian fathers have faid, that he called her the Holy Spirit. 

‘ The fum of his fanatical doctrine, divelted of allegory, was, 
that from the Divine Being, as a fountain of light, emane various 
orders cf ons, or Eternal Natures, fubfifting within the pleni- 
tude of the divine effence; that beyond thefe, in the order of 
emanation, are different claffes of intelligences, among the lowef 
of which are human fouls; that matter is the molt remote pro- 
dution of the emanative power, which, on account of its infinite 
diftance from the Fountain of Light, poffeffes fluggifh and malig- 
nant qualities, which oppofe the divine operations, and are the 
caufe of evil; that it is the great defign of philofophy to deliver 
the foul from its imprifonment in matter, and reftore it to that 
divine light from which it was derived ; and that for this purpofe 
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God had fent one of the firft Zons among men. He alfo taught, 


that human fouls migrate into other bodies, as a punifiment for 
their fins ; and he denied the refurrection of the body, 

« Simon Magus, having taught thefe and other fimilar do@trines 
of the Oriental philofophy, may, perhaps, be confidered as the 
founder of a philofophical fe&t of Gnoftics ; but it is 2 miflake to 
fuppofe, as many writers, implicitly following Trenzus, have done, 
that he was the head of the Chriilian Gnoftics; for, whereas 
thefe heretics thonght Chrift to be one of the ons fent down in 
a human form to deliver the world from the dominion of evil dz- 
mons, Simon Magus claimed this very charater to himfelf; and 
confequently, notwithitanding his temporary afumption of the 
Chriftian name, muft be ranked among the enemies of Chrift. 


Thefe were the fyftems of the colony of Samaritans, be- 
tween whom and the Jews, from ditferent caufes, there was 
the ftrongeft hatred. . Another circumifltance, which gave a 
colour to the Jewifh philofophy, was the eftablifhment of an 
Hebrew colony in Egypt during the Babylonith captivity, and 
afterwards the invitation to foreigners by Alexander, to fettle 
in.his new city, called after his name. Thele Jews were af- 
terwards increafed in number from new migrations, and to 
them we are indebted for the Septuagint. In this way the 
Eclectic fe& combined their tenets with thofe of the Jews, and 
afterwards with the Chriftians ; but it is not from hence cer- 
tain that what have been ftyled corruptions of Chriftianity 
were really fo, or owing to the fyitem of the Gnoftics derived 
from this fountain. ‘The hiilorian afterwards traces the pro- 

refs of philolophy in Judea, and defcribes the different tenets 
of their domeftic ieéts, the Saducees, the Karzites, the Pha- 
rifees, the Effenes. ‘Thefe are in general fufliciently known, 
and the chapter concludes with fome account of the Son of 
Sirach, Hillel, and Shammai, doctors of the law, the learned 
Philo, and the induitrious Jofephus. ‘Lhe account of Philo 
is very accurate: we may be allowed to felect a part of his 


fyftem. 


¢ That Philo was acquainted with Grecian literature and phi- 
dcfophy fufficiently appears from his writings; but his fondnefs 
for allegorical interpretations is no proof of the folidity of his 
judgment. At the fame time that he greatly admired, and clofely 
followed, the Platonic fyftem, in the adulterated ftate in which it 
was taught in the Alexandrian {chools, he profeffed to derive the 
tenets of platonifm from the facred writings, and even reprefented 
Plato as a difcipie of Mofes. Of this ftrange combination of 
Platonic refinements with the fimple dogirine of the Hebrew {crip- 


tures, innumerable examples occur ia bis works. 
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‘ In his book upon the creation of the world, Philo every where 
fuppofes the prior exiftence of Plato’s world of ideas ; and repre« 
fents the Deity as conftruéting vifible nature after a model which 
he had firft formed. He attributes to Mofes all the metaphyfical 
fubtleties of Plato upon this fubje&, and maintains, that the phi- 


lofopher received them from the holy prophet; ‘* God,” fays he, . 


‘« when he forefaw, in his divine wifdom, that no fair imitation 
could poflibly exift without a fair pattern, nor any fenfible object be 
faultlefs, which did not correfpond to the archetype of fome intelli- 
gible idea, after he had decreed to make this fenfible world, firft 
formed an intelligible and incorporeal model, after which he might 
frame the material world ; the latter containing as many kinds of 
fenfible, as the former of intelligible natures. The ideal world 
muft neither be reprefented, nor conceived, as circum{cribed by 
fpace.”? Again, ‘* This intelligible world is, according to the 
Mofaic doctrine, no other than the word, or reafon (agyos) of God 
now forming the world ; and this reafon in the beginning produc- 
ed heaven, which confifts in pure effence, and is the deftined ha- 
‘bitation of gods both vifible and invifible.”? ‘* The creator,’’ 
adds he, ** framed, in the intelligible world, firft of all, an in- 
corporeal heaven, an invifible earth, and the image of air and 
fpace, and afterwards the incorporeal effence of water and light, 
-.and the intelligible pattern of the fun and all the ftars. 

« After the example of the Alexandrian fchool, which combined 
‘the Pythagorean doétrine with the Platonic, Philo fuppofes the or- 
der of the vifible world to have been adapted to the Pythagorean 
proportions and numbers. He maintains the immutability of the 
‘material world upon the principle univerfally adopted by the an- 
tients, that as from nothing nothing can be produced, fo nothing 
which exifts can be annihilated ; whence it may be inferred, that 


he conceived matter to be coeval with Deity. He held the human 


foul to confift of three natures, the rational, the irafcible, and the 

concupifcible. 
¢ Concerning the Deity, Philo every where makes ufe of the 
language of Plato rather than of Mofes. He fpeaks of God as 
containing all things, but contained by none; as embracing all 
things within his bofom, and pervading every part of the univerfe. 
His language concerning the Divine Nature is fo obfcure and in- 
confiftent, that it is dificult to difcover, with accuracy, his real 
meaning. But, if thofe parts of his writings, in which he drops 
the popular language, and exprefles his philofophical notions on 
this fubjeét, be diligently compared, it will perhaps be found, that 
Philo fuppofed a quaternion of principles in the Divine Nature ; 
the firft fountain of divinity, and three emanations from this foun- 
tain, each poffefling a diflin¢t, fubftantial exiftence, but all unite 
ed in effence with the firf principle. The firft of thefe emana- 
tions, 
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tions, which he called the Logos, he conceived to have been the 
divine intelle&, the feat of thofe ideas which form the intelligible 
world; and the fecond-and third, to have been the fubfantial 
principles or powers by which the fenfible world was created and 
governed. This doctrine of fubftantial emanations within the di- 
vine nature was at this time received among the-Platonifts from 
the Oriental fchools ; and we fhall afterwards find that it was the 
doctrine of the Jewifh Cabbala. Itis, therefore, probable, that 


' this was the doctrine concerning the divine nature embraced by this 


pupil of the Egyptian {chools.’ 
The ftate of the Jewith philofophy, from the deftruction of 


Jerufalem to modern times, contains a good account of the 


different Jewifl: philofophers, and a fhort hiftory of the Mith- 


na, or a digeft of the oral law, and the fame digeft in its im- 


-proved ftate, called the Gemara. The Exoteric and Efoteric 
-do€trines of the Jews are next detailed ; and, on the fubjeét of 


the latter, ftyled the Jewifh Cabbala, fuppofed to be derived 
from God himfelf, our hiftorian’s opinions are fingularly judi- 
cious. It is pretty evident that the Jews received their dog- 


mas from Egypt or the Eaft, and by no means communicated 
them. 


« The truth, as far as we have been able to develope it, after 
a careful comparifon of the various opinions which have been ad- 
vanced with the antient records which remain upon this fubjeét, 
may be thus briefly tated. The Jews, as their own writers atteft, 
like other Oriental nations, from the moft remote period, had fe- 
cret doctrines or myfteries. During the prophetic ages, thefe, 
probably, confifted in a fimple explanation of thofe divine truths 
which the prophets delivered under the veil of emblems. After 
this period, when the feéts of the Effenes and Therapeutz were 
formed, as we have feen, in Egypt, foreign tenets and inftitu- 
tions were borrowed from the Egyptians and Greeks, and, in the 
form of allegorical interpretations of the law, were admitted into 
the Jewith mytfteries. ‘fhefe innovations chiefly confifted in cer- 
tain dogmas concerning God and divine things, at this time re- 
ceived in the Egyptian fchools, particularly at Alexandria, where 
the Platonic and Fythagorean doétrines on thefe fubjects had un- 
dergone a material alteration, by being mixed with the Oriental 
philofophy. For the Alexandrian Platonifts, having rejected the 
Dualiftic Syfiem, had now, from the Orientalifts, adopted the 
Emanative, and admitted the doétrine of various orders of divine 
emanation. This do€trine, which by the help of ailegory was 
eafily accommodated to the facred writings, was embraced, under 
the notion of traditionary myftery, by Arittobulus, and other 
founders of the fect of the Therapeutz, and admitted into their 


writings, as may be deen in the works of Philo. The Jewifh my- 
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fteries, thus enlarged by the acceflion of pagan dogmas, were 
conveyed from Egypt to Paleftine, at the time when the Pharifees, 
who had been driven into Egypt under Hyrcanus, returned, and 
with them many other Jews, intotheir own country. From this 
time the Cabbaliitic myferies continued to be taught in the Jewith 
{chools ; till, at length, they were adulterated by the mixture of 
Peripatetic doétrines, and other tenets, which f{prang up in the 
middle age. ‘Thefe myiteries were not, probably, reduced to any 
fyftematic form ia writing, till after the difperfion of the Jews, 
when, in confequence of their national calamities, they became 
apprehenfive that thefe jacred treafures would be corrupted, or 
Joft. In fucceeding periods, the Cabbaliitic doctrines underwent 
various corruptions, particularly from the prevalence of the Ari- 
ftotelian philofophy.’ 


The abftraét of the Cabbala, which is fubjcined, fhows it 
to be purely oriental, the tranfmuted doctrine of the Perfian 
fage. 

“The fifth book is on the philofophy of the Arabians, who it 
is well known preferved the {park inftead of raifing it into a 
flame. ‘Their religion held the mind in chains, and it did not 
attempt to efcape from the fetters of Ariftotle, when they be- 
Came acquainted with his fyftem. ‘The tranilator endeavours 
to obviate the arguments of Mr. Gibbon refpeéting the burn- 
ing of the library at Alexandria, though his replies are by no 
means pointed or fatisfactory. Indeed at this diftance from 
the zera, with fcarcely any ailiftance from cotemporary writ- 
ers, it is difficult either to oppofe cr fupport the opinion fatis- 
factorily. Neceflity firft led the opulent Saracens to the Chrif- 
tian profeflors of medicine 3 and their country, fertile in drugs 
of a peculiar nature, gave ample {cope to the exercife of their 
{kill. The firft learned caliph was the famous Al Rafchid, 


and his fon contributed to diffufe the learning of Greece in the 


diale&t of Ifmaclifm. Medicine was of courfe firit tranflated, 
and the moft famous Arabian philofophers are ftill their phyfi- 
cians; but their tranflations, at firft executed in the dialect of 
Bagdat, which was the Syriac, and afterwards rendered into 
the purer Arabic, are, on account of this double procels, very 
incorrect. ‘The theological philofophy of the Arabians is fan- 
ciful and eccentric ; and the particular fpirit of their religion 
rendered it neceflary to make endlefs diftinétions, that, with 
the moft minute ingenuity, they might reconcile the Koran 
with Ariftctle. Their principal merit ‘lics in their maxims of 
morality, and their ingenious manner of conveying the moft 

falutary truths. 
The progrefs of philofophy among the earlier Chriftians 
next engages the attention ; and, as we have already hinted, Poa 
author 
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author endeavours, with anxious care, to point out the con- 
neciion between the fyitem of Plato and the doctrines of the 
earlier fathers, that he may derive from this fource the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. This, we own, was a part of the fub- 
ject that we purpofed to examine particularly, and we fhould 
not have endeavoured toefeape from the tafk, but that our ar- 
ticles are already too far extended, and that we perceive the 
difcuffion wil! be of very little utility. The queftion muft at 
Jait reft on the {pirit and tenour of the Scriptures; for were 
the fyitem of Vlato to be traced with the greateft precifion-in 
the earlieft authors, ‘it would remain to be enquired, whether 
the opinions were originally fuggefted by the Grecian philo- 
fopher, or whether the earlier fathers, having already adopted 
the doctrines, only borrowed from the philofopher his lan- 
guage. We may be allowed, perhaps, to fay fummarily, that 
the tyftem of Plato, except in a few diftin€t pailages, is not con- 
{picuous in the earlic{t authors, and the divine nature of Chrift 
bynomeans.the doctrine of the Pagan fage; but the language of 
religion was foon corrupted, and what was the dictates of reve~ 
lation foon began to be elucidated in the language of the phi- 
lofopher. ‘Lhat Plato derived any of his doctrines from a 
converfation with the Jewith prophets is fufhiciently refuted in 
this place, and has been already noticed.—The progrefs of 
philotophy among the Greeks, from the feventh century to 
the taking of Conftantinople, follows; but even to tranfcribe 
the remaining titles of the chapters would render this-article 
too long. Unwillingly we defer the remainder, with fome 
general reflections, till our next Number. 





The Animal Kingdom, or Zoological Syftem of the celebrated Sir 
Charles Linneus; Clafs I. Mammalia: containing a come 
plete fyfiematic Defcription, Arrangement, and Nomenclature, 
of all the known Species and Varicties of the Mammalia, or 
Animals which give Suck to their Young; being a Tranflation 
of that Part of the Syftema Natura, as lately publifhed, with 
great Improvements, by Profeffor Gmelin of Goettingen. To- 
gether with numerous Additions from more recent Zoological 
Writers, and illuftrated with Copper-Plates. By R. Kerr, 
F.R.& A.SS.E. gto. Vol. I. Part. I. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Murray. 1792. 


O diffeminate the knowledge of nature among thofe who 

are unable, or have not had opportunities of attaining the 

Iearned languages, is an object worthy the attention of the 

moft enlightened naturalift; and, in the animal kingdom, the 

tranflator has not the difficulties to encounter which the a 
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field Society met with in the regions of botany. The language 

is nearer to that of common life; the {cientific terms.are few 

and eafily converted, inftead of requiring correfponding Eng- 

lifh words. But this is by no means the whole merit of the 

prefent work, of which the firft Number is now before us. 

The Syftema Nature of Linnzus is 4 vaft and comprehenfive 

one. In the compafs of three volumes, for we purpofely over- 
Jook the Mineralogy, it contains accurate and {fcientific de- 
fcriptions of every diftinét natural objet, a vaft collection of 
fynonymous terms, and references fo numerous, fo exact and 
extenfive, that thofe alone would feem fufficient for the labour 
of a whole life. It is, in fhort, a work which aftonifhes the 
moft carelefs examiner; and which the learned reader con- 
templates with equal wonder and veneration. But, fince the 
publication of the laft Stockholm edition, {cience has made a 
very extenfive progrefs; fhe has overftepped the former limits, 
and baffled every calculation which forefight had made. Cus 
riofity is the foible, or the merit of the prefent age. Every 
thing new is cultivated and cherifhed; and, among the crowd 
of frivolous énfignificant additions to the ftocks of whim or 
Juxury, we have received many eflential improvements, and 
many valuable additions to real knowledge. Commerce, the 
travels of enterprize or curiofity, have chiefly enriched the 
ftores of natural knowledge, and added to the vaft catalogue 
already colle@ted. The Linnzan fyftem, as we have faid, is 
coextenfive with every modern improvement; but the regu- 
lating hand of Linnzus no longer fuperintends and direéts the 
empire of nature His fcholars, with equal zeal and induftry, 
have fupplied the place, though their labours have not been 
equally known. ‘The additional knowledge of the continent 
has fcarcely reached thefe fhores; and the tranflator, who com- 
bines and brings each ray of light into its proper focus, has 
eonfequently accumulated much information and entertain- 
ment for the Englifh reader. ‘The whole is intended to con- 
fift of eight volumes, to be publifhed in fucceflion; and the 
prefent publication forms one half of the firft. It concludes 
with the genus cervus, a genus greatly enlarged by the induf- 
try of modern naturalifts; and the reader of Linnzus alone 
can fearcely conjecture how much the late enquiries have 


added to it. 


‘ The tranflation has been, and fhall continue to be, carried 
on with the utmoft pofible attention to accuracy and fidelity of 
verfion, and to uniformity and perfpicuity of language. He has 
fhunned as much as the nature of the fubje& would allow, the em- 
ployment of technical terms, having yet endeavoured to ufe Eng~ 
lith words in fo precife and definite a manner as to ferve every 
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uféful purpofe of more recondite technical expreffions. It is taken 
from the laft edition of the Syftema Nature of Linnzus, as lately 
publithed, by the learned profeflor Gmelin of the univerfity of 
Goettingen; and has received large and numerots additions, 
which have been colleéted by the tranflator, from the writings of 
fuch ‘zoologifts, voyagers, and travellers, as had not fallen under 
‘ the obfervation, either of the great Linnzus, or of his excellent 
fucceffor. 

‘ As the publication of fo very extenfive a work muft neceffa- 
rily be attended with confiderable expence, the mode of fubfcrip- 
tion has been adopted; and, encouraged by a highly refpectable 
lift of fubfcribers, the tranflator has ventured to publith this Firf# 
half-volume of the Linnzan Syftem of Zoology. He trufts greatly 
to the intrinfic value of the original work, whenit fhall, by means” 
of this tranflation, become more generally known, for fupport in’ 
carrying through his arduous undertaking. By this, as a fpeci-~ 
men, the public opinion may be guided, refpecting the merit of’ 
the whole work, which in the original is undoubted ; and a judg- 
ment may be formed of the fidelity with which it has been tranf-" 
lated, and of the value and propriety of the numerous additions 
that have been made to it in this edition. 

« A very curfory infpetion will fhow at ance; to fuch reacers as’ 
are in any degree acquainted with the original, that what is new 
fubmitted to the public, is not, by any means, a mere tranfla- 
tion; for, although every thing that is contained in Dr. Gmelin’s 
edition of the Syftema Nature be retained with the moft {crupul- 
ous exaétnefs, and confequently a great deal more than is in any 
of the Linnean editions, very large additions have been made to 
the prefent tranflation, from zoological writers of eminence, whofe 
works the laft learned editor had then no opportunity to confult. 
How far thefe additions may be ultimately found to have im- 
proved the work, it belongs to others to difcover; all that can, 
with any propriety, be faid on this fubject, is, that for the pur- 
pofes of improvement alone, they have moft feduloufly been em- 
ployed. ‘Though the tranflator does not prefume to have executed 
his tafk in fuch a manner, as even completely to fatisfy his own 
ideas of a perfe&t zoological fyftem, he can with jaftice affert, 
that neither labour nor éxpence have been withheld, to render it 
as free from faults, as the nature of the fubje&t, and the prefent 
ftate of zoological knowledge, fo far as it has reached him, would 
admit. Having earneftly endeavoured to do juftice to this import- 
ant branch of fcience, and faithfully to execute his duty as editor 
and tranflator, he humbly ventures, with fome degree of confi- 
dence, to claim the patronage of the public, to a work in a great 
meafure national, as it is intended to make the fyftematic part of 
Natural Hiltory, through the whole Animal Kingdom, {peak the 
language of Britain.’ 

From 
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From the reception of the prefent publication, the propriety 
of the continuation is to be determined. It is evidently im- 
poflible, Mr. Kerr adds, to go on without a fubfcription fuf- 
iiciently extenfive to prevent any rifk of lofs; but at all events 
the mammalia are to be — We wiil not for a mo- 
ment entertain.a doubt of that liberality being exerted in the 
caufe of {cience, and to promote a work in every refpect fo 
excellent as the pretent, which is often proftituted to meaner 
purpofes. ‘The bulk of the work is-greater than was at firft 
intended, and engravings of feveral.rare and curious animals 
are added, as well as fome plates illuftrative of the fyftematic 
arrangement ef Linnzus. 

M. Gmelin’s Preface follows, i in which he defcribes the va- 
rious additions made to the lifts of natural objects, the confe- 
quence of the laborious enquiries of. many learned naturalifts. 
Among, the novelties which he could. fcarcely bring into his 
edition, is the fimia nafalis, from the elegant figure of its 
nofe, of which a defcription was expected from M. Dauben- 
ton, and which, we truft, we may yet receive, if politics have 
not wholiy engrofled the new republicans. Another circum- 
ftance Mr. Kerr has been enabled to avail himfelf of in the 

efent tranflation... M. Camper had an opportunity of dif- 
fefting the firen, an animal for whom Linneus was obliged to 
form a new order as well as a new genus, and, on that ac- 

count, it was probable that its conftruction and functions were 
not well underftood, or that our knowledge in this branch of 
natural hiftory was very deficient. Camper found it furnifhed 
with three true gills on each fide of the head, feparated from 
each other by membranes, having tooth-like ‘appendages, the 
mouth armed with {trong and firmly planted teeth, the heart 
with only one ventricle, and the inteftines long and Capacious. 
It is evidently a diftinctly marked {pecies of murena, and de- 
{cribed as fuch, with the trivial name of firen in the prefent 
traniflation. 

To tranflate the fanciful prefaces of Linnzus, filled with 
allufions of fo many different kinds, and in language fo obfcure 
and intricate, is no eafy tafk; yet Mr. Kerr has executed it 
with great accuracy and ability. He has unravelled the inver- 
fions of his ftyle, and explained the ambiguities fo fuccefsfully 
as to render thefe introductions eafy and elegant. We have 
compared many parts of this tranflation, and found only 
one effential error, where Mr. Kerr fays vegetables are organ- 
ized, living, and fentient bodies—Linnzeus, non fentientia. 

In the fyftematic part of the work the tranflator feems to 
have availed himfelf of every advantage to be derived from the 


ebferyations of later naturalifts, and particularly from Mr. 
Pennant, 
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Pennant. If he proceeds in the fame manner, this body of 
Englifh natural hiftory will be the moft accurate and complete 
of any one that has yet appeared. ‘The number of fpecies are 
greatly increafed, the varieties in general carefully diftinguith- 
ed, the fynonyms numerous, and the references accurate. It 
is a work which we wifh to recommend in ftrong language. 
We {hall tranfcribe a {fpecimen or two, and firft felect what 
our author has faid of the larger apes, approaching in their form 
and manners to man, premifing Dr. Gmelin’s diftin@tion of 
the {pecies of men. 


‘ The following arrangement, of the varieties in the human 
fpecies, is offered by Dr. Gmelin as more cgnvenient than that of 


Linnezus. 
‘1. White.—a.—dH. Albus. 


* Formed by the rules of fymmetrical elegance and beauty ; or, 
at leaft, what we confider as fuch.—This divifion includes almott 
ali the inhabitants of Europe; thofe of Afia on this fide of the 
Oby, the Cafpian, Mount Imaus, and the Ganges; likewife the 
natives of the north of Africa, of Greenland, and the Efquimeaux. 


* Brown.—b.—AH. Badius. 

* Of a yellowifh brown colour ; has fcanty hairs, flat features, and 
{mall eyes. —T his variety takes in the whole inhabitants of Afia 
not included in the preceding divifion. : 

‘ Black.—c.—H, Niger. 

© Of black complexion; has frizly hair, a flat nofe, and thick 
lips=—The whole inhabitants of Africa, excepting thofe of its 
more northern parts. 

* Copper-coloured.—d.—H. Cupreus. 

¢ The complexion of the fkin refembles the colour of copper not 
burnifhed.—The whole inhabitants of America, except the Green- 
landers and Efquimeaux. 


‘ Tawny.—e.—H. Fu/fcus. 
« Chiefly of a dark blackifh brown colour, having a broad nofe, 
and harfh coarfe ftraight hair.—The inhabitants of the fouthern 
iflands; and of moft of the Indian iflands.’ 





“*APES—SIMIZ. 


‘ Have no tails. The vifage is flat; the teeth, hands, fingers, 





‘ * There is great difficu.ty in arranging the feveral divifions, fpecies, and 
varietes of this genus; indecd, there are ftrong grounds for fufpecting, that, 
as in dogs, the feveral {pecies intermix with each other, and produce aa a'molt 
endiefs variety, by which great confufion in the opinions and defcriptions of 
naturalifts have been eccafioned. and which wouid require a much nacre mi- 
nute attention to extricate them than can ever be given to fo ufelefs a race of ani- 
mals. Many apparent varieties have likewife been formed by the arts of fhow- 
men, to impvfe on the ignorance and creduuty of the curious, which has added 
tothedifficuit es of the natural biftorian.—T.’ 


“Cra. RN. Ar. (VL) Nov. 1792. U fect, 
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feet, toes, and nails, refemble thofe of man; and the walk nae 
turaily erect. ‘Lhis divifion includes the firniaz. er mah pro- 
perly fo called, of the ancients, which are not found in Ame- 
rica. 

$% ¥. Chimpanzee.—1. Simia Trogledytas. 34. 

¢ Has no tail. ‘The head is conical ; the whole body is of a robuft 
brawny make; the back and thoule ers are covered with hair, 
and the reft of the body is naked. Blumenbach, comp. hift. 
nat. 1. 65. et-de gen. hum. var, nativ. 37. 


‘Satyrus indicus. Tulp. obf. med. 284. tab. xiiii.—Chim- 
panzee. Scotin, Nov, act. Er, Lipf. m. Sept. 1739, tab. 5. 
p. 504.— Great Ape. Penn. H. of Q. n. 72. 

‘ Inhabits Angola, and was brousht to Europe i in the year 1738, 
being exhibited as a fhow in Lenten in the month of Auguft that 
year. What is faid by Linnzus of the homo troglodytes feems pait- 
ty of fabulous origin, partly to refer to fume monitrous or morbid 
individual of the human race, and parily to belong to the above 
fpecies of ape. To the firft fource we muft evidently afcribe what 
is reported of his faculties of fpeech, of thought, and of reafon; 
the fecond fuppofition is clear from the fynonymous name ha/yr= 
Jacko, which he has cited; and to the third the remainder of the 
defeription 5 and what is Bera hy from Rontius, may be referred. 
What our author has fail of Lucifer, or men with tails, my like- 
wife be confidered as fabulous. 


‘2 2. Orang-outang.—2. Simia Satprus. 1. 


«Have no tail. Is of a rufty brown coluur ; the hair on the fore. 
arms is revexied, or ftands upwards; and the buttocks are co- 
vered with hair. Amoen. acad. vi. 68. tab. Ixxvi. £ 4. 

‘ Homo fylveftris, or wild man of the woeds. Edwards, du.’y. 

6, tab. 213.—-Orang-utang. Camper, kort beright, &c. Am- 

fterdam 1788. p. 8. 

‘Inhabits the ifland of Borneo.——Is about two feet high, and 
walks moftly ere. The body and limbs are univerfally covered 

with brown hair, about an inch long, which is thinly inter iperfed 
with reddiffy hairs 5 the hair on the fore-arms, towards the wrifts, 
is reverfed, or lies with its points turned towards the elbow; the 

Buttocks are covered with hair: the head is round, having anaked 

ferehead 5 the margin of the mouth ts hairy; the eye- i hes are 

black, the upper being longer and thicker than thofe below; and 

a range of tranfverfely placed hair occupies the place of eye- diame . 

the note’ is very frost, and is covered with ee: : the palms of the 

hands are fmooth, and the thumb is fhorter than the palm; the 
feet refemble thofe of man, except that the great toes are confi- 

derably fhorter than the others, which are very long. 
« Much as this fpecies refembles mankind, even potfefling the os 
2. hyoides, 
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hyoider, it muft fil! be referred to the genus of ape, with which 
it agrees in wanting the flat round nail on the great toes, and in 
the ftructure of the larynx; befides thefe circumitances, it is evi- 
dent, from the direction of the mufcles, and from the whole fi-. 


gure of the fkeleton, that this animal is not defigned by nature for 
anerect poiture.’ 


We fhall fele€&t one or two genera as a fpecimen of our au- 


thor’s manner and labours. The firft fhall be the account of 
the rhinoceros. 


‘ IX, RHINOCEROS.—g. RHINOCEROS. 36. 


‘ Has a folid, perfiftant, conical horn, fituated on the nofe, and 


not adhering to the bone. 


«1, One-horned Rhinoceros.—1. Khinocercs unicornis. i. 
* Has only one horn. 


© Gefn. quad. 482. Raj. quad. 122. Klein, quad. 26. Grew, 
muf, z9..Worm. muf. 336. Briff. quad. 78. Parfons, in phil. 
tranf. xlii. 523. Edw. av. tab. 221. f. 2. Plin. 1. viii. c. 20. 
Knorr, delic. ti. 110. t. K, X. Albin. tab, mufc. 4. 8. Schre- 
‘ber, 11.44. tab. Ixxviti. Br. muf. Afhm. maf. Lever. muf. Sm. 
Buff. vi. g2. pl. clxiv. Penn. hift. of quad. n. 67. 
. © Inhabits between and near the tropics, in marfhy places, be- 
ing found in Bengal, Siam, Cochin-China, Quangfi in China, 
in the iflands of Java and Sumatra, and in Africa.—This animal 
is mentioned in the book of Job under the name of Reem, and was 
not unfrequently exhibited in the public fights of animals in: the 
Roman games; yet was unknown in Europe during a long feries 
of years, no fpecimens having been feen before the fixteenth cen- 
tury. Itlives on thorns and other fpinous plants, and is fond of 
wallowing in the mire; may be tamed in fome degree, and be- 
comes mild, unlefs when provoked; but, when enraged, will even 
overturn trees with its violence. The male voids his urine and 
copulates backwards: the fight of this animal-is weak, buat its 
hearing, and fenfe of {melling, are remarkably acute: in ftature 
and magnitude of body, except that the legs are fhorter, this ani- 
mal equals the elephant, but falls vaftly behind in fagacity and do- 
cility ; in form, in manners, and in its grunting voice, it comes 
nearer to the hog genus, efpecially the Ethiopian fpecies. The 
fkin is fo hard that it refifts the effets of arrows, {words, oreven 
of mufket balls, which rebound from it without doing injury ; it is 
entirely naked, except the tail and ears ; it is divided by feveral 
‘folds, or tranfverfe plaits, which are very confpicuous and regu- 
lar in their fituation; 1{t, belind the head; 2d, on the fhoulders; 
34, from the back down the Joins, before the thighs, and along 
the belly ; 4th, crofs the thighs: thefe allow of motion to the 
U2 fkin 
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_fkin, which 1s hard and inflexible like a fhell or coat of armour ; 
the infide of the plaits being compofed of a very foft pliable fkin ; 
the fkin on the belly is foft, like that within the plaits; the fleth 
is coarfe, fpongy, and hardly eatable; the tongue is foft and 
{mocth; the horns fibrous ‘in its texture, furrounded with coarfe 
hair at the root, is conical, and tapers to a fharp point, and is 
fometimes three feet long: in adults there are no fore-teeth, but 
jn young animals, a few folitary fllageling cutting teeth are found, 
which ftand at confiderable diftasces from each other; the feet 
have each three hoofs, which are placed on the fore part; the tail 


is {mall, narrowing towards the point, and only reaches to about 
the middle of the hind legs, 


¢ 2. Two-horned Rhinoceros.—2z2;: Rhinoceros bicornis. 2. 
H as two horns. | 


‘ Syft. nat. ed. x. p. 56. n. 2. Sparman, act. Holm. 1778, 
trim. 4. n. 5. D®. voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 4to. 
Londen, 1784, vol.il. 96. pl. 3. Martial, fpect. evig. 22, 
Phil. tranf..abr. ix. 100. & xi, gio. Phil. tranf. Ivi. 32. t. a2. 
Kolben, ti. 101. Flacourt, Madagaf. 395. Lebo, Abyf. 230. 
Bruce, Abyf. v. 85. & fig. Penn. hilt. of quad. n. 66. pl. xv. 


‘ Inhabits Africa.—The bones’ of this animal, as we are lately 
affured by Pallas, are often found buried even in the north of Ruf- 
fia. ‘This fpecies or variety, as formerly mentioned by Paufanias 
and Martial, is reprefented on the Prenefline pavement, and ona 
coin of the Roman emperor Domitian, and is defcribed by Cofmas 
figyptias, who travelled into Ethiopia, in the fixth century, un- 
der the reign of Juflinian. The difference between this and the 
former fpecies can fearcely be attributed to age or fex; though 
Dr. Gmelin feems hardly to confider them as different fpecies. 
The fleth refembles that of the hoe ; and the vifcera are fimilar to 
thofe of the horfe; 1t has no gall-bladder, and no fore-teeth; the 
fecond horn is fituated above the firit, or nafal horn, nearer the 
forehead. A variety of this fpecies, having three horns, occurs 
very rarely; the third horn being only a kind of excrefcence from 
one of the other two. 

‘ If both Sparrman and Bruce are faithful in their reprefenta- 
tions of the rhinoceros with two horns, the animals they defcribe 
are by no means of the fame fpecies: the figure given by Mr. 
Bruce exact!y correfponds with the defcription already given of 
the one-horned rhinoceros in every thing but the additional horn, 
fo that, mutatis mutandis, it may ferve for either; on the contary, 
the figure given by Sparrman differs totally from that of the one- 
horned fpecies, for the remarkable folds on the tkin are enurely 
wanting : Sparrman has the good fortune to have the authenticiiy 
of his reprefentation not a little frengthened by the figures ot two 
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rhinocerofes, each with two horns, one on the Preneftine pave- 
ment, and another on a meda! of Domitian, in both of which the 
fkin is {mooti. Iam therefore forced to believe that the Abyfii- 
nian rhinoceros, as reprefented by Mr. Bruce, is only a variety 
of the Afiatic, or one-horned kind, while that of Sparrman is a 
diftinétly different {pecies.—T.’ 


Our author’s very judicious obfervations on the fuppofed 
American elephant are worth tranfcribing. We fhall omit 
what is tranflated refpecting the {pecies fo often defcribed, and 
fo generally known. 


‘XI. ELEPHANT.—10. ELEPHAS. 5. 


* Has no fore-teeth in either jaw, and no tufks in the lower jaw ; 
the tufks of the upper jaw are very long, and ftretch far out of 
the mouth: has a long, extenfile, and flexible, cartilaginous 
trunk, or probofcis, on the nofe, which is capable of laying 
hold evén of the very minute objects. The body is almoft 
naked, 

‘1. Great Elephant.—i. Elephes Maximus. 1. 

« There is only one known fpecies of this genus. 

‘ Elephas. Briff. quad. 45. Raj. quad. 131- Seba, Moff, i. 
t. iii. f. 1.—Elephantis. Gein. quad. 377. Aldr. quad. li. c. 
g. Jonit. quad. 30. t. 7. 8. g. Edw. av. t. 221. f. 1.—Elephant. 
Sm. Buff, vi. 1. pl. clxili. — Great Elephant, Penn. hift. of 
quad.n.7¢. Schreber, it. 60. tab. Ixxvii. Br. muf. Athm. 
muf, Lever. muf. Hunter’s maf, Petr. G. Camper, Elephan- 
tographia, Lipf. 1723. P. Gilius, nov. defc. Eleph. at the end 
of Elianus de anim. Lugd. 1565, vil. 497-—525. Fr. Serao, 
op. de fific. Napol. 1766, v. 1.—62,t. 1.—lts anatomy, Bibl, 
med. Dublin, 1681. 





« 2. American Elephant.—E/ephas Americanus. 


¢ In America, on the banks of the Ohio, are found, feveral fect 
below the furface, in a marfhy place called Big-bone iwamp, great 
numbers of tufks and grinders, fuppoted by many to belong to the 
elephant: but the grinders are totally diiterent, being covered 
uniformly with enamel, and furnifhed with a double row of high 
conic proceffes, like thofe of carnivorous animals; whereas thote 
of the elephant are compoted of alternate perpendicular layers of 
bone and enamel, and are ribbed tranfverfely on their upper fur 
faces, like thofe of graminivorous quadrupeds: hence the {pecies 
muft be entirely cifferent; and Mr. Pennant nas chofen to fuppofe 
that they have belonged to an unknown {pecies of this genus, which 
he names the American elephant. Hitt. of Quad. n. 71. Thefe 
eeth and hones are likewife tound in Peru and praiil. Mr. Pen- 
nant and Dr. Gmelin affert, ‘rom various authovitics, that the 
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foffile bones and teeth, fo often found in Siberia, muft be referred 
to the true elephant; and various hypothefes have been devifed, 
to explain in what manner this inhabitant of the torrid zone fhould 
have wandered to the fixtieth degree of north latitude for a grave. 
Wherefuch great authorities areon one fide, my feeble voice will 
{carcely be heard on the other; but I can fafely affert, that all the 
grinders engraved in the fupplemental vol, ix. of Smellie’s tranfla- 
tion of Buffon, and all thofe which I have feen in various cabinets, 
under the name of foflile, from America and Afia, exactly re- 
femble thofe which Mr. Pennant attributes he the American ipe- 
cies of elephant, and muft, from the circumfances already pointed 
out, have belonged to an animal not in the leaft degree congeneric 
with the elephant. What this animal is, or has been, 1 pretend 
not to determine; but the opinion of the great Linnzus, that it 


is the morfe, or trichechus rofmarus, is, 1 think, extremely pro-— 


bable ; efpecially when it is confidered that thefe bones nave all 
been found by the fides of rivers, in places where, in all probabie 
lity, the fea once flowed, though, by its gradual decreatfe, they 
are now become dry land: if not arms of the fea, thefe may | have 
been vaft inland lakes, like thofe ftill in Ainerica, and other places, 
which have broken through their lower banks pe run > their 
waters. Many vaft valleys, at great dillances from the fea, fill 
bear evident marks of this revolution ; and even tradition, in fome 
places, as in Cafhmire, points out the ara. This remarkable 
circumftance of the convertion of an inland lake into a fertile vale 
Js in no part of the world more evident than in the valley in Vir- 
ginia, which is bounded at its lower extremity, following the wa- 
er courfe, by the Rock bridge; here the waters have dug them- 
felyes a fubterraneous paflage, more than a hundred feet beneath 


the level of the cataract over which they mult formerly have flow- 
J ? 
ed.—T, 


As it is impoffible even curforily to mention the numerous 
additions to the Syftema Nature, and as the minuter difquifi- 
tions on the arrangement of natural objeéts would be uninter- 
efling, we mui{t leave Mr. mr after exprefling our warmeft 
approbation of his attempt, and our beft wifhes for his fuccefs. 








A Treatife on the ieee of Female Complaints, and of 


Children in early Infancy. By A. Hamilton, M.D. 8vo, 
6s. Boards. Murray. 1792. 


VW ] E have, in general, difapproved of thofe manuals of medi- 
cine which conttitute patients their own phyficians s, Or 
put the care of their health, at the moti critical periods, into 
the hands of nurfes, or of zea lous, affeCticnate, though igno- 
rant friends. If ever any familiar tract, in the medical dew 
partment, 
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partment, be admitted, i ‘7 is one that refembles the treatife be- 
fore us. There are no diforders in which ignorant empiriciim 
does more harm than in female complaints. The timidity 
and delicacy of women prevent often their explaining diferent 
{ymptoms 3 from this terror they fly to quacks and {wallow 
medecines in confequence of their title only, and to old women 
whole family ditpenfatory contains formule compoied and di- 
rected with equ ial ignerance and neglect of difcrimination. 
Yet, 1 in a work of this kind, it is € safy to FO too far; to lead the 
patient on to that flate, in which dire€tions can be no longer 
of ule, we by general ae age to negle&t that period when 
medical aihftance may be moft effential We own, that-we 
have, on thefe pa looked at Dr. Hamilton’s work with 


a fufpicious ey , and examined it with fome caution. But 
juitice obliges | “ to add, that the advice, in general,. is judi~- 
cious : it le: ads women to a proper knowle dge of thett fitua- 


tion, and ica reely, in any inftanee, deludes them with a prot- 
pect of relief, when farther advice becomes neceflary, We 
cannot agree with the author, when he tells us, that objec- 
tions to fimilar works * appear to be founded on partail views 
and illiberal prejudices ’—they are really founded on the na- 
a 
D 


ture of the human conftitution, and a regard for the health 


of mankisid, | in general. ‘Phey are certainly i in a great sogree 
founded, as he adds , on * the improper manner in which 
fome books of that kind appear to have been written.’ 


The prefent ‘Treatife fe ems, in reality, to be the third edition 
of a fim 


rh? 


pub! lifthed about ten years fince, enti- 


°3 7 "i 
ilay WOTtk, rit 
oa, * a a Tre atife on Midwifery, comp reheodias g the Manage- 


ment of Female Complaints, &c. divetted of technical ‘Terms 


ar ‘abftrute Theories’ —IJrt was noticed in cur LI. volume; 


p. 42. with refpect and approbation. In its prefent ftate it is 
aarees no Sete in its fubltanc Cy than its object. It was then 
chicily defizned for a nniey but it is now more calculated 


for familte: 5: Cand as we ft ind, fi from the Preface, that a fyllabus 


is added for the ute ef the yes femmes, every improper or 
indelicate reprefentation is avoided. 


‘Through the whole work, the author has carefully endeavour- 
ed to point out the entae of the feveral difeafes of which he treats, 
to fhew the circumfances from which many compiatats originate, 
in order that they nis oe guarded againft, and to difinguith thofe 
cafes which may be fafely “trufed to the management of the pas 
tients themielves, from thefe which require the atiendance of a 
medic«] practiiioner. . 

Alihough-he has not failed to avail himfelf of thofe obferva- 
tions of others which are confirmed by his own experience, he has 
avoided references to other books ; becaufe; in general, it would 
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be improper ¢o refer thofe for whom this work is intended to me- 
dical authors. 

‘ The ftyle of the following fheets is fimple. Elegance and 
meanne{s of language would have been equally inadequate to the 
fubje&. Perfpicuity, being the moft effential object, has been al- 
ways ftudied. ‘Technical terms have, therefore, never been em- 
ployed ; and the few foreign words which are ufed are either uni- 
verfally underftood, or may be very eafily learned. They are only 
fubftituted for Englifh expreffions which are thought to found 
harfhly to delicate ears.’ 


The Introduction contains a general outline of the ftructure 
and fun¢tions of the human body in a familiar and perf{picuous 
{tyle.— We fhall tranfcribe the author’s general oblervations on 
the flructure of the body. 


‘ All the parts of which the human body confifts, admirably 
connected with each other, form a general aifemblage of powers, 
by which every purpofe in life is wonderfully performed, 

‘ The head affords a fituation for the organs of the fenfes, 
which adapts them for the important office of ferving as centinels 
to announce the approach of danger from furrounding bodies, and 
which renders their influence extenfive. 

‘ The fuperior extremities act as fervants and defenders of thefe 
organs, and are therefore placed near them. 

‘ The cheft is excellently conftruéted for the fafe lodgement of 
the powers by which the blood is purified, and fent to every part 
of the body. 

‘ The belly contains thofe organs which fupply the new mate- 
sials of the body, and carry of the worn-out ones. 

‘ The inferior extremities ferve as beautiful pillars to the whole 
human fabric, while they beitow on it a power of moving from 
place, to place. 

‘ The whole body may be confidered as the habitation of a 
certain principle, which animates and regulates every part of it. 
‘The inltruments of this principle are the nerves. 

« The neceffary a€tions of the body after a certain period induce 
a decree of laffitude, which terminates in a total inability of per- 
forming the ordinary functions of life. Sleep is therefore provided 
for recruiting the body. 

¢ The involuntary aGions of the sody are continued during 
fleep, but in a flower fucceffion. The thinking principle, except 
in cafes of difeafe, is quite fafpended,’ 


The management of women in the different complaints, ari- 
fng from fexual changes and irregularities, is detailed with 
great accuracy and propriety. —A fubje&t of this kind will 
icarcely admit of analyits or extract, fo that we fhall prefer, 
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as a {pecimen of the author’s judgment and familiar ftyle, the 
obfervations on nurfing. 


« It has been improperly imagined, that all mothers ought to 
be nurfes. By this opinion, many children have been deftroyed, and 
a greater number have only lived to regret their affiftance ; the weak- 
nefs of their frames having made them incapable of feeling thofe 
pleafures which originate from good health. 

¢ The luxuries which refinement has introduced in the manner 
of living, although they do nat prevent every woman from being 
a mother, certainly render many very unfit for the office of a 
nurfe. A delicate woman, neceflarily involved in the diffipations 
of high life, and confined to a crowded city, cannot be fuppofed 
capable of furnifhing milk in due quantity, or of a proper quali- 
ty. Her child muft either be almoit ftarved, or the deficiences of 
his mother’s breaft muft be fupplied by unnatural and hurtful 
food. 

“ Thefe are not the only difadvantages which arife from fuch 
ladies becoming nurfes ; for they themfelves, as well as their chil- 
dren, fuffer confiderably. Obliged to fubmit to the regulations 
with refpeé to the hours appropriated to recruit the body by food 
or fleep, which fafhion and long cuftom muft have rendered habi- 
tual, while at the fame time they attempt a tafk for which the de. 
licacy of their frame ill adapts them, their health will be impair- 
ed; and they cannot enjoy thofe pleafing fenfations which are de- 
rived from nurfing, where the child thrives. 

‘ When, therefore, ladies of this defcription wih to fuckle 
their own infants, they ought to retire to the country, where, re- 
mote from the impure air of crowded cities, and removed from 
the allurements of fafhionable amufements, they fhould endeavour, 
by the moft fcrupulous attention to regularity in diet, and hours 
of reft, and to moderate exercife in the open air, to repair their 
conftitutions, and to fulfil the duties which they owe their off- 
pring. 

« Women in high rank, however, are not the only mothers who 
ought not to become nurfes ; for fome difeafes, aithough origi- 
nally induced by improper modes of living, are hereditary in fa- 
milies. The prejudices of the bulk of mankind are fo much 
againft women who feem to have any hereditary difeafe, that in 
the choice of a hired nurfe they are always carefully avoided. A 
pretended diicovery has led many medical practitioners to difregard 
fuch opinions ; and the belief that thefe difeafes, from being 
eated in the folids, cannot be communicated by the fluids, has 
induced them to imagine, that fuch diforders can never he derived 
from a nurfe. But if the ftate of the fluids has any effect on that 
of the folids, if, in other words, the condition of the boéy de- 
pends on that ef the juices which fupply the continual wafte to 
which 
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which its various parts are fubject, the commen fenfe of the un- 
inftructed multitude will be found far fuperior to the refined theo- 
ries of dreaming philofophers.. ; 

‘ Tt is therefore incumbent on every praétitioner to advife fe- 


rioufly parents who unfortunately are afflicted with any hereditary 


diforder, to fend their infants to be nurfed in the country by a 
healthy woman, and to protract the period of nurfing fome months 
beyond the ufuai time. 

‘ When, however, the mother is of a robuft healthy conflitu- 
tion, fhe is certainly the moft proper nurie, and ought to be ad- 
vifed to undertake the tafk, en account of her own health, as well 
as that of her infant.’ 


The following remarks ought to be particularly attended to. 


‘ The ufe.of cradles is not now fo univerfal as formerly ; and 
it is to be hoped wiil not again become fafhionable. Nature ne- 
ver intended that children thould have exercife during fleep, after 
they have breathed: therefore the idea, that rocking in a cradie 
refembles the motion to which infants have been accuftomed when 
in the womb), is an erroneous one. ‘The ycung of other animated 
beings fleep quietly and profoundly for a great part of their time 
without any rocking, 2 although they were alio habituated to a gentle 
waving motion before bir he 

‘ It has been urged, that objections to the employment of cra- 
dies, deduced from the abufes which may attend this practice, are 

inadmiffible. But certainly no prudent perfon will recommend any 
unnecedlary expedient which may be improperly ufed through in- 
ae, 

The charge of the cradle is not always undertaken by the mc- 
aps and the nurfe, therefore, on many occafions, may agitate 
the infant wore vioiently than is confiftent with its fafety, and by 
fuch praices injure fome of its delicate parts, efpecially the 
hea 

‘ Children, for thefe reafons, ought to fleep in bed from the 
t'me of birth, although fome inconveniences, and even dangers, 
attend this cuftom; for it may, perhaps, often be inconvenient 
for the mother to carry her infant to the bed-chamber every ume 
he falls afleep; and during the night, if the woman has been un- 
accullomed io fleep with a child, fhe may readily overlay it: an 
accident which unfortunately happens more frequently than is 
imagined. 

. “Ever y inconvenience and danger may be avoided by adopting 
avery timple expedient. A crib or cradle may be fo coniiructed 
as to be fixed to the fide of the bed daring the night, are to be 
eafily carried from one room to another ¢ curing the day. It mutt 
not be made to rock,’ 
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In the Appendix, is a fhort family.difpenfatory, and the do- 
fes generally adjufted with futhcient care, though, on the 
whole, the patient is furnifhed with too many COR ai whoie 
power is confiderable, and which confequently may be abuted. 
‘This very ufeful volume concludes with ‘ directions for the 
choice of a nurfe,’ and § advice to thofe who with to confult 
a phyiician by letter.’ ‘The latter is highly proper, and de- 
ferves particular attention. 
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Ancient Song, from the Time o f King Henry the This * to the 
Rev iletcbone: Sv0. O65. Biabds!” Johnf on. 179 


HIS wor ¢ appears to have been ready for publication in 
the year .790, the additional numerals being fupplied in 
the title with a pen: a circumftance not — of mention, 
were there not many paflages remarkable for acrimony, and 
which are the more objectionable, as the editor had fulfcient 
time to caneelthem. Neverthelefs this volume has given us 
more fatisfaction than any other production of the remarker 
on Warton, and is not a little curious, entertaining, and in- 
{iructive. 

Aiter an advertifement, in which the editor informs the rea 
der that he muft not expect to iind, in the pieces here preferved, 
cither the interefting fable, or the romantic wildnefs of a late 
elegant public: ition (the R Reliques of Ancient Englith Poetry), 
bu it genuine publications fom ack eff ible fources, } he proceeds 
to give us fome obfervations on t the ancient Englifh minttrels. 
‘he purport of thefe obiervations is to prove that no fuch or- 
der of men as Englifh minftrels, in the fenfe ufed by Dr. Percy, 
ever exilted; but that thofe men who, as the doctor fays, were 
at once poets, fingers, aciors, MUMICS, and jugiers, were only 
the growth of France, from whence fome of them came and 
exhibited in this countr vy. Common fenfe would lead us to 
doubt if fuch difcordant quclities were ever united in one man 
in any country; and, in the opinicn of a learned friend, who 
favoured us with his fentiments upon this fubje&, our editor 
might fafely have aflerted, and eafily have fhewn, that under 
the unappropriated term minftrel, Dr. Pe srcy has blended to- 
gether the talents of profetiions perfectly diflinét; that the 
name of min{trel never was applied toa bard, maker, or poet, 
before the doctor ufed it in this fente ; and that the prefent 
editor is as much miftaken in applying the denomination of 
minitrels, and the above mentioned heterogeneous talents, to 
a fet cf menin F rance, as the doctor was in giving shawn to 

an Englith order. ‘The French and Englith mintftrels apj pear 
to have been folely muficians. In the northern parts of France 
the poets were known by the titles of rimeurs, and fableurs ; 
11} 
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in the fouthern by that of Troubadours. It fometimes might 
happen, but very rarely, that a poet might be able to chaunt 
his verfes, {till more rarely that he could fing them, and play 
the tune on fome mutfical inftrument: but that he fhould add 
to thofe qualities the f{upernumerary ones of actor and jugler, 
would have been indeed miraculous in the ufual frugality of 
nature. In France and England the juft notion of a minitrel 
was, that of a mufician who fometimes could fing a piece of 
poetry; but more often only played, while the Conteur, or 
whatever was the name given to the reciter, fang or recited 
the poem. As to the poet, he was quite another perfonage, 
and far more generally belonged to the clerical order, except 
in the inftance of the L‘roubadours, whom it would, however, 
e abfurd to term Minftrels. A fpecial differtation upon this 
fubject would fhew, from an exact difcuflion of the different 
authorities, that Dr. Percy has confounded orders totally dif- 
tinct; has ufed the word minf{trel in a fenfe completely new 
and improper; and that Dr. Beattie’s beautiful poem labours 
under a mifnomer, and fhould be entitled The Bard. 
To return to the work before us. ‘The editor repeats Dr. 
Percy’s fanciful defcription of the minftrels, in the commence- 
ment of his eflay, and thus proceeds : 


‘ This is certainly a fine, and poffibly an unflattering defcrip- 
tion of a fet of men, who unqueftionably exifted and flourifhed in 
France for feveral centuries, and whom feveral ingenious writers 
have contributed to render famous. Numbers of thefe, no doubt, 
owing to the free intercourfe between this country and the conti- 
nent, folong as the Englifa monarchs retained any of their Nor- 
Inan territories, were conttantly flocking to their court and to the 
caltles of their barons, where it may be eafily believed they would 
experience the moit favourable reception. They were ftill French, 
however; and it is to be remembered, that if this language were 
not the only, it was at jeaft the ufual one, fpoken by the Englith 
monarchs and great men for-feveral centuries after the conquelt ; 
a fact which, if not notorious, muft be evident to every perfon in 
any degree converfant with the history of thofe times. If there- 
fore, by “* Ancient Englifh Minfirels,” we are to underftand a 
body of our own countrymen, who united the arts of poetry and 
mufic, and got their livelihood by finging verfes to the harp of 
their own compofing in their native tongue, who were well known 
to the Saxons, * continued a difinct order of men for many ages 
afier the Norman conquef,” and were hofpitably and refpectfully 
received at the houfes of the great, all the facts, anecdotes, and 
other circumfances which have been collected relative to the Pro- 
vencal Troubzdours, or Norman Miniircls, however numerous or 
authentic, 
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authentic, are totally foreign to the fubje&t; and do not even 
prove the mere exiftence of the character fuppofed. 

‘ The incidents referred by the above learned writer to the 
times and manners of the Anglo-Saxons, though probably nothing 
more than the fictions of romance, do not feem to require exami- 
nation; fince, allowing the fats themfelves, they by no means 
affect the queftion propofed to be here confidered, which is, whe- 
ther at any time, fince the Norman Conqueft, there has exifted 
a diftiné& order of Englifh men, who united the arts of poetry and 
mufic, and got their livelihood by finging to the harp verfes in 
their native tongue, of their own compofing? And if the elucida- 
tion of an obfcure and interefting fubje&, or the attainment of juft 
and diftin& ideas of ancient characters and manners, be an obje& 
of any comtequence,. the difcuffion of this queition will not be im- 
pertinent or ufelefs.’ 


The inftances produced by Dr. Percy are next examined. 
The minftrel of Richard I. was a Norman mufician: thofe 
who, in the time of king John, relcued an earl of Chefter 
when befieged by the Welch, were ‘a rout of fidlers, players,’ 
&c. as defcribed by the elder writers. In fhort,. it is clearly 
fhewn that the sobelle; fo highly exalted by Dr. Percy, were 
only muficians, and latterly, of the moft contemptible cha- 
racter: even in the reign of Henry IV. ¢ minftrels and other 
vagabonds’ are thus contemptuoull y claffed in an act of par- 
Jiament. 


‘ That there did exift in this country an order of men called 
Minftrels, is certain; but then it is equally clear, that the word 
was never ufed by any Englifh writer, for ‘* one who united the 
arts of poetry and mufic, and fung verfes to the harp of his own 
compofing,’’ before the ingenious writer fo often quoted; but, on 
the contrary, that it ever implied 2n inftrumental performer, and 
generally a fidler, or fuch like bafe mufician. 

‘ To begin with the Gloffarifts: fir Henry Spelman explains 
the word “ Minftrell,” by ‘* fdicen, tibicen;’? Blount, by “ a 
mufician, a fidler ;’? Cotgrave tranflates mene/fraudier, ‘‘ a mine 
itrell or fidler ;”? and Minfhew fays, that ‘* Minftrel,’”’ is 1a Ger- 
man, ‘‘ ein-fidler.” 

‘ The ‘* Minftrells” of the king’s houfehold, in the time of Ed- 
ward IIT. were ‘* trompeters, SySeert, pypers, tabrete, mabrers, 
clarions, fedeler, wayghtes.”’ 

‘ An old chronicler, {peaking of the battle of Halidon Hill, 
this reign, obferves, that “* the Englifshe mynfralis blewe bir 
trumpes and hir pipes, and hidoufly aftrede the Scotcis.” (MS. 
Harl. 266.) . 

‘ The “ Minflrels” of king Edward IV. were muficians, 
whereof fome © were’ trompets, fome with the /oa/mes and /malie 
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pypes, and fome firange mene coming to * the’ court at fyve feaftes 
of the ye 2 and then take their wages,,... after i iti}. d. ob. by 
daye, &e.’ 

‘« [hofe of the earl of Northumberland, in the time of king 
Henry VIII. we have already feen were *‘ a tabret, a luyte, a 
rebecc.’ 

‘ Andina liftof the houfehold muficians of king Edward VI. 
we find ‘* trumpeters, luters, Aarpers, fingers, rebeck fagbutts, 
vyalls, bagpiper, MINSTRELLES,..dromilades, and players on 
the flutes and virginals ?? ‘Lbe particular office of the Minftrels 
does not indeed appear; but it muft be evident, that they were 
not fingers to ihe harp. 

‘ Skelton, laureat, treats the character with the utmoft con- 
tempt.’ 


The editor accumulates other authorities which prove, be- 
yond a poflibility of doubt what we have long fufpected, that 
the minitrels were folely muficians. But when he proceeds, 

. xix. to deny the exiftence of the MS. whence Dr. Percy 
publifhed many pieces in the Reliques, we can only blame the 
atrocity of the calumny again{t a worthy ecclefiaftic. It were, 
however, to be wifhed that Dr. Percy had, in the pieces which 
he has confefledly amended and fupplied, pointed out the ex- 
act original ftate of each production, otherwife a modern in~ 
vention may be quoted as an ancient authority, in matters re- 
lating to coltume and manners. 

Having, in p. xvil. made a gratuitous conceffion that fome 
of the rude ballads were compofed' by minitrels, or fidlers, the 
following are enumerated, p. xxi. as belonging to this clafs. 


‘ 1. The Battle of Chevy Chafe. 

2. The Battle of Otterbourne. 

3. Little Mufgrave and Lady Barnard. 
» Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor. 

5. Fair Margaret and Sweet William, 

6. John Dory. 

7. John Armitrong, 

8. Cantain Care.’ 


We cannot believe that any one of thefe pieces is the pro- 
duction of a fidler; and it is peculiarly unfortunate that the 
laft was written by a clergyman named William Afheton, as 
the editor informs us, p. 138, from the Cotton MS. whence 
it 1s printed. 

To the obfervations on the minftrels fucceeds a differtation 
of fome length on the fongs, mufic, and vocal and inftrumen- 
tal performance of the ancient Englifh. ‘Though this difler- 
taiton be very amufing, yet as it confitts of disjointed {craps, 

it 
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it will hardly admit of extracts: the conelufion we fhall, how- 
ever, fubmit to our readers. 


‘ The number of anciest printed fonts and ballads which 
have perifhed muft be confiderable. Very few exiit of an earlier 
date than the reign of James, or even of Charles the Firt *. Being 
printed only on fingle fheets, which would fall chiefly into the 
hands of the vulgar, who had no better method of preferving 
their favourite compofitions, than by pafting them upon the wall ts; 
their deftrution is eafily accounted for. ‘The pra&tice of collect- 
ing them into books, did not take place till after queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and is probably owing to Johnfon. and Delony, who, 
when they were advanced in years, and incapable perhaps of pro- 
ducing any thing of merit, feem to have contented themfelves 
with colle&ting chefr more juvenile or happier compofitions into 
little penny books, entitled Gariands: of thefe, being popular 
and often reprinted, many are fill extant, particularly in the 
Pepyfian hbrary f. 

‘ Thofe pieces which we now call oid ballads, fuch as Fair Ro- 
famond, The Children in the Wood, and the Lady’s Fall, which 
an ingenious writer feems to confider ‘“ as the native fpecies 
of poctry of this country §,”? are comparatively modern, thai is, 
of the earlier part of the laft century, not one of them being 
found in print, or noticed in any book before its commencement |]. 





¢ * The oldeft prirted ballad known to be extant, is that cn the downfal of 
Larges lord Cromwe'l, in 1540, reprinted by Dr. Percy. 
+ This meafure, which may in fome parts be Aull obferved, is alluded to 
™ Cotton: : 
‘ Wein the country do not fcorn, 
Our walls with balladsto adorn, 
Of patient Grifiel and the lord of Lorn.’ 


And by Swift: 
* The ba'lads pafted on the wall 
Of Joan of France, and Eaglifh Mall. 


¢ ¢ See Percy, i. Ixxvii. and the preceding page.’ 

© § Aickin, Effays on Song Wr riting, p.27. ‘* Many of the ancient ballads, 
he fays, have bee n tran{mittedt» the pre fent times, and in them the charac¢er 
of the vation difptays itfelf in ftriking colours. The boaftful hiftory of her vice 
tories, the pri wel’ of her favow ite kiv: vs and captains, and the wonderful ad- 
ventures of the legendary faint and knight-errant, are the topics of the 1o0u; gh 
rhyme and unadorned narration, which wasever the delight of the vulgar, and 
13, now >" obje of curiofity to the antiquarian and man of tafte.”’ Tne i!tuf- 
tration of this pa afflage by appefite examptes, wou'd have been a favour to rea 
ders lefs happy in their refearches after tnefe rough rhymes and unadorned nar 
rations than the author.’ 

‘ || The eariieft notice of any of thefe old ballads, is that which Shak{peare 
has put into the nsouth of Falftaff, in the fecond part of K. Hen. 1V. Ae ii. 
S.ene 4. 

‘When Arthur firft in court began,’ 
which was at that time in all prehability a new to popuiar hallad; and likely 


cuough by Rickard Johnfon, whe had a great turn for fubjects ef chivalry and 
romance.’ 
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Queen Dido, to be fure, from its popularity at that time, would 
feem to be fomewhat older, and is probably one of the oldeft, as 
it is certainly one of the beft we have. ‘« O youale-knights, ex- 
claims an old writer, ** you that deuoure the marrow of the mault, 
and drinke whole aletubs into confumptions ; that fing QUEENE 
Dipo ouer a cupp, and tell ftrange news ouer an alepot, &c *.”? 

‘ If indeed, by <‘* native {pecies of poetry,” is meant a {pecies 
peculiar to this country, it is very certain that we have as little 
pretenfion to originality in this refpe&t as in any other; of which 
a very flight acquaintance with the ballad poetry of other coun- 
tries will be fufficient to prove. Our moft ancient popular bal- 
lads, if we may judge from the few fpecimens preferved, were 
fingularly rude, and not above two or three of thefe are known to 
have been printed for the people}. .It is barely poffible that 
fomething of the kind may be ftill preferved in the country by 
tradition. The editor has frequently heard of traditional fongs, 
but has had but very little fuccefs in his endeavours to hear the 
fongs themfelves f. 
~. © An ingenious Frenchman has projected the hiftory of his coun~ 
try by achronological feries of fongs and ballads§. And the 
multitude of MS. and printed collections preferved in the royal 
Tibrary, or otherwife attainable, would leave a diligent compiler 
at no lofs for materials. A hiftory of England of this fort would 
be no lefs interefting or delightful; but the tafk is impoflible |].’ 

‘ This flight and imperfet effay ought not to be concluded 





=n, 


« * Jacke of Douer, his Queft of Inquirie, &c. 1604, 4to. (fig. 2.) 

‘+ Ante, p. xXvil. xxii. 

* ¢ Ina copy of verfes addrefled to Mr. (now Dr.) Blacklock, by Richard 
Hewit, (a boy whom, during his refidence in Cumberland, he had taken te 
lead him) ; on quitting hisfervice, arc the following lines ; 

« How oft thefe plains I’ve thoughtlefs preft ; 
Whiitled, or fung fome fair diftrett, 
Whole fate would ftcal a tear.’ 


« Alluding, as it faid in a note, to a fort of narrative fongs, which make na 
inconfiderable part of the innocent amuizments with which the country people 
afs the winter nights. and of which the author of the prefent piece was a 
Pithful rehearfer.’’ Blacklock’s Poem, 1756, 8ve. p v. It is a great pity, if 
thefe pieces have any merit, that fome attempt 1s not made to preferve them.’ 
“§ M. Meufnier de Queron, Memsire Hifiorique fur la Chanfon (1? Anihelogie 
Francoife, Tome J.) p. 44, 45.’ 
s \ Dr. Percy having mentioned the ‘ fabulous and romantic fongs which for a 
bong time prevailed in France and Englaad, before they had books of chivalry ix 


prof,” [Q, where they are to be found? | obferves, that “ in both thefe countries, the 


Minfirels fitirvetained fo much of their original inftitution, as frequently to make 
true events the fuljed of their fongs ;” and indeed, that “ the memory of events 
was preferved avd propagated among the ignorant laity, by fearce any other 
means than the popular fongs of the Minfircls;’’ adding in a note, that “ te 
Editor's MS. contains a multitude of poems of thts latter hicd.* With refpect to the 
contents of this fameus ard extraordinary MS. encugh has been alreacy faid. 
It is obfervable, however, that no’ one of this mu/titude has made its appearance 
in , ublic.’ 

I withour 
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without a with that they who are‘in poffeffion of curiofities of this » 
nature, for’almioft'every fong prior to the commencement of the 
laft century is a euriofity would contrive fome method or other 
of making them: pBblicy or at leaft of acquainting us with their 
exiftence, and thereby preferving them-ftom. that deftruction to 
which they are otherwife fo exceedingly liable “With ret, e& to 
the collection now produced, there is fcarce a public library which 
has not been explored; in order to furnith materials for it. Its 
contents, indéed,: are far from numerous; a defeét, if it be. one; 
which neither zeal nor, induftry has: been able to remedy.’ 


“We cannot. approve of the editor’s mode of printing the 
ancient fongs, with the contraétions of the otiginal MSS. If 
he mutt be fo pedantic, it would be preferable to give us plates 
in fac fimile. — 

Asa fpecimen, of this compilation, we fhall beg leave to ex- 
trad the following piece. complete, with the editor’s prefatory 
illuftrations, . which “are SPRPSIES in imitation of thofe by 


Dr. Percy. 


BOT <.9F 


‘CAPTAIN CAR. 


.© The elegant editor. of the Reliques of Ancient Englith, Poetry 
has inferted in that colleétion a Scottifh .ballad,.-entitled #£.Edom 
o’ Gordon,” .printed at Glafgow in 17555 but. ‘‘,. improved, -and , 
enlarged withfeveral fine ftanzas, recovered from a-fragment of 
the fame ballad in ¢ his’ folio MS.” and by. him ‘ clothed. in: 
the Scottifh orthography and idiom.’’ Of the:ballad to which’ the 
above fragment appears tol!have belonged, the reader is here. pre=; 
fented with an entire ancient copy, the undoubted original of the , 
Scottifh ballad, and one of the-few f{pecimens now extant of the 
genuine proper Oid Englith Ballad, as compofed—not. by a Grub: 
ftreet author for the falls of London, but—-to be chanted,up and; 
down the kingdom by. the wandering Minftrels‘ of,,‘* the North 
Countrie.” This curiofity is preferved in. amifcellaneous collec-: 
tiott in: the Cotton Library, marked Vefpafian, A. -xxvy..At the 
top of the original flands the word Jhus (jefus), and at the end is 
Finis p me Willm Afheton Clericu:.the name and quality, we 
may fuppofe, of the original author. ‘The MS. having. received. 
numerous alterations.or corrections, all or moft of which are evi-r 
dently for the better, they are here adopted as part of the text,, 
but the original readings are néverthelefs retained in the margin, ., 

‘ The HittoricalFatt which gave occafion to, and forms the 
fubje& of, the following ballad, and which happened in the year: 
1571, may be found both in.Archbifhop, Spotfwood’s Hiftory, (an, 
extract of which is given in the later ‘editions of Percy), and in 
Crawford of Drumfoys Memoirs. 

‘« Dr. Percy is of Gpinian, that *¢ from the diferent titles of. 
this ballad the old ftrolling bards or minftrels made no {cruple of 

C.R.N. Ar. (VI.) Nov. 1792. X changing 
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changing the names of the perfonages they introduced, to humour 
the hearers.’’ _ If {uch a praétice ever did exift, it is very certain 
that the-prefent ballad afferds no inftance of it, as in fact Car 
(or, according to the Scotifh orthography, Ker)*was aétually fent 
with a. party by Sir Apam,Gorpon, who commanded for the 
Queen, as deputy to his brother the-earl of Huntley,- to fummon 
the caftle of ‘Towy or Tavoy (here called Crecrynbroghe), be- 
longing to Alexander Forbes, (here called the lard Hamleton), and 
which, inftead of furrendering, was refolutely defended by his 
lady, who gave Car very injurious language.. Now though it 
does not.appear, that his barbarity—for he aétually fet fire to the 
caftle, ard burnt therein the-lady and her whole family, to the 
amount in all of thirty-feven perfons—was authorifed (if indeed 


it could have been authorifed) by any previous orders, yet as he. 


was never called to any account for it, the infamy of the tranf- 


ation naturally extended to Gordon, who from the fuperiority of 


his ftation might even be confidered as the greater criminal ; and 
as he was, at the fame timé, better known, his name was not im- 
properly fubftituted by the Scotifh Minftrels for that of his fubor- 
dinate officer. 








‘ JT befell at martynmas, 
When wether waxed colde, — 
Captaine care faid’ to his me 
We muft go take a holde. 
S¥ck, fike & totowe fike, 

& ficke & like to die; 


The fikeft nightethateu’ [ abode, 


God lord have m’cy on me! 


Haille m’? & wether you will, 
é wether ye like it bett. 

Fo the cattle of Crecynbroghe, 
& there we will take o” refte. 
— fiche et ¢. 


J knowe wher! isa n pay caftle, 
{s build of lyme & ftone, . 
Win their is a gay ladie, 
Her lord'is ryd from hom. 
Sycke, ficke, et c. 


Theladie lend on hercatlewalle, 
She loked vpp and downe, 


There was theware ofanhoftof me... 


Come riding to y* towne. - 
Sycke; tt’c. as 


‘Sick. et [c]. 


Com yow hether my merimé all, 
& look what J do fee, 

Yonder Js ther an hoft of me, 

J mufen who they bee. ' 
Sick, et c. 


She thought he had been her 
own wed Jord 

Yt had comd riding home ; 

Then. was it trait’ captaine care, 

‘Fhe lord of efter towne. 

Sick, et c. 


‘Fhey were no fon’ at {upper fett, 
‘Then after faid the grace, 

Or captaine care & all his men 
Wer lighte aboute the place. . 
Sicke, etc. 


Gyueou’ thibouffe thou lady gay, 

& J will make the a bande, 

To nighte thoaft ly. win my 
armess 

To morrowe thea fhall: ere my 
-lande. 


Thé 
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The befpacke the eldeft fonne, 
‘That was both whitt & redde, 
O mother dere geue o’ y’ howfle, 
Or ell we fhalbe deade. 

Sicke, et c. 


J will not geué ou” my hous, fhe 
faithe, 

Not for feare of my lyffe, 

It fhalbe talked throughout y* 
land 

The flaughter of a wy fe 

Sicke, etc. 


Fetche me my peftilett, - 

& charge me my gonne, 

That J may fhott at « the” blod- 
dy’ butcher, 

The lord of eafter towne. 

Sicke, et c. 


She ftyfly ftod on her caftle wall, 
& let the pellet flee, 

She myft the blody bucher, 

& flew other three. 

{Sicke, et c.] 


J will hot géueou’ my hous, the 
faithe, 

Netheir for lord.nor lowne, 

Nor yet for traito’ captaine care, 

The lord of Eafter towne, 

Sicke, etc. 


J defire of captine care, 

& all his bloddye band, 

¥' he would faue my eldef 
fonne, 

Y* eare of all my lande, 

Sicke, [et] c. 


Lap him ina fhete, he fayth, 

& let him downe to mé,: 

& J thall take him in my armes, 
His waran wyll J be. 

Sicke, [et] c. 


The captayne fayd vnto him 
felfe, 


W' {ped before y* reft— 

He cut his tonge out of his head, 
His hart out of his bref. 

Sicke, [et] c. 


He lapt them in a handkerchef, 
& knet it of knotg three, 

& caft them ouer y* caftell wall, 
At y* gay ladye. 

Sicke, fet] c. 


Fye vpon y* Captayne care, 

& all thy bloddy band, 

For y* haft flayne my eldef 
fonne, 

Y° ayre of all my land. 

Sicke, [et] c. 


Thep-befpalp -y® yongeft fonn, . 

Yt fat on y® nurfes knee, 

Sayth mother gay gree ouer 
your houfe, 

It fmoldereth me. 

Sicke, [et] c.  ~ 


I wold ‘geue my golde, the 
faith, 


& fo I wolde ae ffee, 
For a blafte of y* wefteyn wind 


Todryue the fmoke from thee. 
Sicke, et Ce : 


Fy vps y* John Hamleton, 

That €u’ J paid the hyre, 

For y" haft broken my caftle 
wall, 

& kyndled in thee Myre. 

Sicke, et c. 


The lady gate to her clofe pler, 
The fire fell aboute her head, 
She toke '¥p her childré thre, 
Seth baby we are.ail dead. 
Sicke, ets. 


X 2 Then 
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Then befpake yt hye fleward, 
Y' is of hye degree, ’ 

Saith ladie gay youare no‘ bote? 
Wether ye fighte or flee. 
[Sicke, et c,] 


Lord Hamlets dremd! in’ his 
.dreame, 

Th caruall where bie laye, 

His halle were all of fyre, , 

His ladie flayne or daye. | 

{[Sicke, etc.Jo || te 

Buk & bowne my mery me 
all, 

Eve & go ye with me, 

For J ‘ dremd* y* my hall was 
on fyre, ine 

My lady flayne | er day. ie 

Sick, et c. Ji ‘ 


He bufkt him- and bownd hyth,. 
& like 2 worthi Knighte, 
& when he faw4his hall burnig, ~ 


His harte was no te lighte. ot 
[Sicke, etc.J° | 


He fett a tripett till his meuth . 
He blew as it ple/d his grace, 
Twéety fcore of haletons 

Was light about the place. 
[Sick, et c.] © 


Had J knowne afmuch yefter- 
nighte 

As ] do.ta daye, 

Captaine care & all his mé 

Should not haue gone fo quite 
AWaAYC. , ' 


[Sick, ‘et c.] 


Fye vpon the captaine care, . 

And all thy blody ‘ bande,’ | 

Thou hafte flayne my lady gay e, 

Mére w”® thé all thy lande.. 

[Sick, etc.) | 

Yf y* had ought eny ill will, he 
ee 

Tho - fhoulde hate taken my 
lyffe, . 

& habe faved my pitas thre, 

All & my louefome- Wye. 

[Sick, et c.]’ 


‘That thisypicce:-precedes theocelebrated:pathetic ballad of 





Adam of Gordon in antiquity feems undoubted ; but it‘is far 
from clear that this rude prototype is of Englith origin, as.our 
editor afferts.? In the burden, the:words de. and me.rhime, ‘a 
peculiarity, of, the Scottith idiom, as is believed; and: certainly 
unknown to the Englith of ‘Blizabeth’s reign. Or. for befores 
bande for bond, wyffe for womans peftilet, pellets, lowne, eare, 
waran, fees bufk and bowne, &c. feem expreflions > merely 
Scottith: and the editor would, perhaps, be puzzled to difcover 
such phrafeology in any ballads written, even in the north of 
England, in the time of Elizabeth. 

We fhould have’ praifed this colletion more, had it pre 
fented fewer fpecimens of Jacobitifm and obfcenity: the con- 
cluding ballad, called the Belgic riehe is as remarkable for 
dulinefs as for political depravity. 

Among other miftakes in the Gloffary, Ne word Ketheria 
is ‘aterpreted kindred, whereas it implies Irifh Kearns or Ca- 
therins, a rude fldiery The paflage occurs p. 43. 


‘ €OKonwir 


wau'’t? 
i. .* 
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‘ O Konwir that was king 
His Ketherin he ’gan bring.’ 


O Konwir is O Conor.—Pervink fhould apparently bei inter= 
preted Periwink/e only, for it is doubtful if the cultivated pink’ 
was known in England in the thirteenth century: and we can- 
not help obferving, that we have feen many errors of our late 
commentators, arifing from their not attending to the date of 
introduction of various plants, and flowers into this iffand. 
Another inftance occurs under the word folfecte, which can- 
not be the plant now called funflower, as this is a native of 
Peru. ‘To yeme isto keep, not to exercife. 





Tales of a Parrot ; done into Englifh, from a Perfian Manu- 
nufcript, intitled Toatt Naméh. By a Teacher of the Perfiey 
Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaics Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French and Englifh Languages. 8vo. 45. Boards. Robfon. 


1792+ 


Wwe cannot give a better general idea of this fi ingular pro- 
duction, than in the words of the tranilator in his Pro- 
legomena. 


‘ In the Tooti Naméh (or Tales of a Parrot, as the words fig- 
nify) the narrator has one important end to obtain, namely, to 
keep’ his miftrefs at home, on which depends his mafter’s honour 
and his own life, 

‘ The charaéters introduced are fuitable to the ideas of the 
‘people to whom they are addreffed: the fcene, the chief cities in 
Afia, Europe and Africa: each evening’s entertainment is uni- 
‘form, and unconnetted with any other.. ‘lowards the end of 
the MSS. the fubje& grows more interefting and delightful; and 
‘in the lait night, the Parrot outdoes himfelf, to defcribe how, will 
be to anticipate. the pleafure of the reader: let it fuffice for the 
prefent to fay that every thing ends well, ‘There are certain 
verfes intermixed throughout thiswork, beginning with Nahkthebi 
which I have rendered in profe: fome arc literally tranilated: of 
other couplets the fenfe is given rather than the words ; and thofe 
‘which interrupt the narrative, or contain any thing indelicate, 
are wholly omitted. As each converfation 1s fuppoied to com- 
mence foon after fun-fet, certain epithets are added to the two 
grand luminaries of heaven ; applicable to fome principal charac- 
ter in that evening’s entertainment. In that of the Princefs of 
Babel and the two Magicians, for example. When the celeitial 
traveller had funk, like Harut into the well of Babel, and the 
fafcinating white robed Pirri, like the enchantrefs of Miffur, had 

‘left the couch of Pharaoh to enhghten the Magicians of H »dof- 
tan. In Khemjui, and the laughing fith, when the fea-drinking 
X 3 croco- 
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crocodile had attained his Egyptian whirlpool, and the flow-tra- 
velling filver fith had emerged from her Aby fiinian gulph to diffufe 
brilliance over the waters of Ganges. And in the Iman’s wife, 
the Shroft’s fon, and the bird Heft-Renck.— When the intrepid 


fowl of heaven had funk into the convex of her Mauritanian nett, 


and the filver-plumaged-itrong taloned falcon pounced her Cufh- 
mirian prey, &c. As a teacher of the Perfian and fume other 
polite and commercial languages of Afia and Europe, I find my- 
felf obliged, jn fpite of my own or other people’s ideas of clafli- 
cal propriety, to imitate the ftyle of the original. Men who have 
made the ancients, by which I mean the Greeks and Romans 
only, their model, will diflike this; while a few gentlemen of a 
different defcription will blame me for having ufed the pruning- 
knife with too much freedom. ‘To the candid cenfure of the Jat. 
ter I chearfully fubmit ; and whether I will or no, muft, to that 
of the former. It may, I candidly confefs, be fomewhat difficult 
for thofe who are entirely unacquainted with the hiftory, languages 
and manners of the Orientals, to reconcile themfelves to the au- 
thors of thofe countries; but if we find fault with the fubje& of 
this, or any fimilar work, on account of the finging affes, rea- 


foning fhegals, laughing fith, mocking birds, the dog of the 


feven fleepers, and oracular trees, which we may happen to meet 


with, An Arab or Perfian may put us in mind of the ferpent ' 


which beguiled Eve, the fpeaking afs of Balaam, the great’ fifh 
which fwallowed Jonah, the dog of Tobit, and the dragon in the 
Revelations. And if we ridicule their florid ftyle and lofty found- 
ing cadence, they mzy reafonably reply, that upon this principle 
‘we deride the language of our own facred writings; and tell us 
that they fee no more impropriety in the epithets, odor of repu- 
tation, fhrub of defi:e, collarsof patience, duit of affli€tion, 
pavement of ruin, or leaves of explanation, than in the moun- 
tains fkipping like rams, and the little hills hke young theep. 
The dew of thy birth is as the womb of the morning. He re- 
joiceth as a giant to run his courfe. He does ravith the poor when 
he getteth them into his net. I faid unto the fools, deal not fo 
madly ; and to the ungodly, fet not up your horn, &c. The 
beauties of which evaporate in the beft tranflations, and can only 
be fren and duly eflimated by thofe who read originals : by a cri- 
tical knowledge of which, the moft ufeful difcoveries may be made 
in the moft valuable fciences, the progrefs of the fine arts traced 
from creation’s birth to the prefent times, and the origin of the 
moft barbarous and uncultivated ftates and people even of the in- 
habitan's of the newly difcovered iftands in the South-feas, clearly 
afcertained. Thofe who are ambitious of being thought etymo- 
Jogilts and refiners of the Englith language, can never fucceed 
without the above mentioned requifites : to fay this word is deriv- 
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ed from the Saxon, that from the Latin or Greek, and ‘a third 
from the French or Italian, is only going fromove dialect to ane 
other, fuppofing one little rivulet to owe its fource to another ata 
little diftance from it, without being at the pains to trace it to the 
fountain-head, from whence both originate. A confideration of 
the advantages of the oriental languages in general, and ‘the Per- 
fian in particular, itsantiquity and afe, in explaining a variety of 


‘paffages in the Old and New Tcitament = the changes it has un- 


dergone by the revolutions of time; and the introduction of va- 
rious alphabets, according to the fancies of different penmen: the 
prefent ftate of it in Afia, and the miftaken notions concerning it 
in Europe, will probably be prefixed to the fecond volume ; the 
materials were collected fome time ago, but were either deftroyed 
or miflaid during the !ate domeftic afflictions of the author. In 
the mean time it may (for the encouragemeut of the Afiatic flu- 
dent,) be depended on as an undoubted faé&, drawn from experi- 
ence, that the only difficulties attending the acquifition of this 
moft regular, copious, and valuable language, are the fcarcity of 
printed books, the high price of MSS. and the want of proper 
teachers. 

‘ N.B. The Perfian copy of the Tooti Naméh was brouglit 
to England by an officer in the Eaft-India company’s fervice : and 
may be feen by any perfon who is able to read it.” 


Though volume I. does not appear in the title-page, yet at 
the end we find the words ‘ End of the firft volume ;’.and we 
can hardly encourage the tranflator to proceed, though his 
tranilation be well executed, and to all appearance faithful. 
Some of the tales are amufing, but to a reader of the Arabian 
Nights moft of them will appear infipid, and deftitute of -in- 
vention. 

Such works as the prefent are incapable of abftract, er ana- 
Jyfis; and we fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with giving 
an extract from one of the beft tales, and which of itfelf con 


-ftitutes a detached ftory. 


‘ The Faggot-Maker, the Pirries, and the Bowl of Plenty. 


‘ As a faggot-maker was one day at work in a wood, he all of 
a fudden faw four pirries fitting near him, with a telifmic bowl 
before them, which fupplied them with all they wanted. If they 
had occafion for victuals of the choicelt tafte, wines of the moft 
delicious flavor, garments the moft valuable and convenient, or 
perfumes of the moft odoriferous exhalation ; in fhort, whatever 
neceflity could require, luxury demand, or avarice with for; they 
had nothing more to do, but put their hands into the bewl, and 
ull out whatever they defired. 
« The day following, the faggot-maker being at work in the 
X 4 fame 
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‘{ame place, the pirries again appeared, and invited him to be one. 


of the party, ‘The propofal was chearfolly accepted, and im- 
preffiag his wife and children with the feal of forgetfulnefs, he 
remained fome days in their company ; recollecting himfelf, how- 
ever, at lait, he thus addrefied his white-robed entertainers : 

«© Tam a poor faggot-maker, father of 4 numerous family, to 
prevent the clinging of our bellies together, and to drive the dz. 
mon of famine from my cot, I every morning repair to this fo- 
reft, and every evening return with my faggots ; but my cares for 
myfelf and fire-fide have for {ome time paft been obliterated by the 
-cup of gencrofity. _ If my petition gains ad mi: dion, to the durbar 
of your enlightened auditory, I will return to give them the falam 
of hap and enquire into the fituation of their affairs.” 

The perries gracioufly nodded acquiefcence ; adding, the 
ie you have received from us are trifling ; but we.cannot dif- 
mifs you empty handed: make choice, hateione: of whatever 
you pleafe, and the fervor of. your moft unbounded defires. thall 
be flaked in the ftream of our munificence. 

‘ The wood-cutter replied, I have but one wifh to gratify, and 
that is fo unjuft and unreafonable, that I dread the very thoughts 
of naming it, fince nothing but the bowl before us will fatisfy id 
‘ambitious heart, 

‘ The pirries, burfting into 4, loud laughter, anfwered, we 
fhall fuffer not the leaft inconvenience by the lofs of it, for by 
virtue of the telifm which we poffefs, we could make a thoufand 
fuch bowls in a twinkling: but, in order to make it as greata 
treafure to you as it has been to us, guard it with the utmott care, 
for it will break by the moft trifling blow, and be {ure never to 
make ufe of it but when you really want it. 

‘ The faggot-maker, overcome with joy, faid, I will pay the 
moftt profound attention to this inexhauftible treafure ; and to pre- 
ferve it from breaking I will exert every faculty of my foul. 

‘ Upon faying this he received the bowl, with whick he returned 
on the wings of rapture, and for fome days enjoyed his good for- 


tune better than might be expeéted, The neceffuries and comforts ° 


of life were procured for his family ; his creditors were paid ; 
_alms were diitributed to the poor; the brittle bowi of plenty was 
guarded with difcretion ; and every thing around him was ar- 
ranged for the reception of his friends, wha aftembled._ i in fuch 
crowds, that every corner of his cottage overflowed. 

‘ The faggot-maker, who was one of thofe choice elevated 
{pirits, whofe cafh never refts in their poffeffion, finding his habi- 
tation inadequate for the entertainment of his guefts, built another, 
more fpacious and magnificent, to which he invited the whole 
city,‘and placed the telifmic bow! in the middle of the grand fa- 
loon, and every time he made a dip, pulled out whatever was 
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‘ Though the views of his vifitors were various, contentment 
was vifibly infcribed on every forehead; the hungry were filled 
With the bread of plenty ; the aqueducts overflowed with the wine 
of Sherax; the effeminate were fatiated with mufky odors; and 
the thirft of avarice was quenced by the bowl of plenty, 

‘ The wondering fpeftators exclaimed, ‘* This is no bowl, but 
a boundlefs ocean of myttery ! ’tis not, what it appears to be, a 
piece of furniture, but an inexhauftible magazine of treafure ! 

« After the faggot-maker had made this oftentatious parade of 
his good fortune, and circulated the glafs with uncommon rapi- 
city, he ftood up, and began to dance, and to fhew his dexterit 
in the fcience, placed the brittle bowl on his left fhoulder, which 
every time he turned round he ftruck with his hand, crying, «* O 
foul-exhilirating goblet! thou art the origin of my eafe and afflu- 
ence! the {pring of my pomp and equipage ! the engineer, who 
hatt elevated me from the dutt of indigence to the towering bat- 
tlements of glory ! thou art the nimble gerid of my winged wifhes, 


and the regulator of ‘all my aétions ! to thee am I indebtéd for all 
the fplendor that furrounds me! thou art the fource of my cur-" 
rency, and the author of our prefent jubilee!” With thefe, and 


fuch kind of idle incoherent tales, he entertained his company, 


as the genius of nonfenfe dictated, making the moft ridiculous: 


grimaces, rolling his eyes like a fakeer in a fit of devotion, and 
capering like one diftracted, till the bowl, by a fudden dlp of his 
foot, fell from his fhoulder on the pavement of ruin, and. was 
broken into an hundred pieces ! 

« At the’ fame inftant, all that he had in the houfe, and what- 
ever he had circulated in the city, invifibly vanifhed ,.the banquet 
of exultation was quickly converted to mourning ; and he whoa 
little before danced for joy, now beat his breaft for forrow, blamed 
td no purpofe the rigour of his inaufpicious fortune, and execrated 
the hour of his birth. ‘Thus a jewel fell into the hands of an un- 
worthy perfon, who was unacquainted with its value; and an in- 
eftimable gem was intrufted to an indigent wretch, who by his ig- 
norance and oftentation converted it to his own deftruciion.’ 


——" 
__ 


Arabian Tales: ory a Continuation of the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments. Confifiing of Stories related by the Sultana of 

. the Indies, to divert her Hufband from the Performance of a 

_rafh Vow. In 4 Vols. Newly tranflated from the Original 
Arabic into French, by Dom “Chavis, a native Araby and 
_M. Cazotte, Member * the Academy of Dijon. And tran- 
rated from the French into Englifh, by KR. Heron. 8vo. 105. 
“Boards. . Robinions. 1792. 





Galland, the tranflator of the Contes Arabes, or what. 


* the:-former Englifh tranflator has abiurdly enough ren- 
dered the Arabian Nights Entertainments, as the Diable Boi- 
tcux 
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teux is called the Devil upon two Sticks, has, in the original 
editions, informed his readers that about a third of the work, 
to the beft of our remembrance, is omitted, on account of the 
immodefty of the ftories. That third part could not exceed 
two {mall volumes, and here we have four large ones, and'the 
tales are perfectly decent. This cireumftance alone would con- 
vince us, that the prefent work is not executed by the author 
of the former. But when we confider the wide difference be- 
tween the Contes Arabes of M. Galland, a produétion the fe- 
cond, if mot the firft, in the world, in original invention, and 
in richnefs of imagination, not to mention its other merits, 
and the prefent tame performance, we do not hefitate to afhrm 
that the latter, if not a forgery of M. €azotte, who has al- 
ready fhewn fimilar fancy and invention in his profe-poem of 
Olhvicr, 1s the compofition of fome Arabic impoftor upon the’ 
plan of the original. 

The tranflator, who, by the bye, is as different from the 
author of the Letters of Literature, as the compofer of this 
work is from the inventor of the former, has prefixed a Preface 
not ill-written. The concluding part we fhall felect. 


« The following volumes come indeed in a queftionable fhape. 
For, why, it may be afked, have not Dom Dennis Chavis and M. 
Cazotte, ftood forward perfonally to ftate the circumftances of 
their undertaking ? Why has it been left to namelefs editors to af- 
fert the authenticity of thefe tales, and explain their connection 
with the Thoufand and One Nights ?— But, this notwithftanding, 
thefe additional tales are undoubtedly genuine. I have not been 
informed whether they make a part of Dr. White’s copy ; but I 
J believe they are well known to be in the king of France’s libra- 
ry, as is reprefented in the advertifement by the French editors. 
However, the great evidence of the authenticity of thefe, as of 
the former tales, is internal. The fcenery, characters, incidents, 
manners, cuftoms, allufions, and caft of compofition, are all Orie 
ental. As a painter may ‘ketch the outline, and hit the leading 
features of a countenance, while he fails in the nicer touches, and 
cannot communicate that charatteriftic air which gives unity and 


refemblance to the whole ; fo, in all the imitations of the Orien= 


tal ftyle of writing, which we have yet feen, there has {till been 
{omewhat of an European complexion : the prominences and great 
outlines have been fuccefsfully imitated; but the delicate finifh- 
ing, the due proportion of lights and fhades, juftly intermingled, 
have {till been wanting to complete the deception. It is, indeed, 
fyom minute and accidental particulars, which to a forger or imi- 
tator will not naturally appear of fufficient confequence to be at- 


tended to, that the genuinenefs of any compoiition is beft afcer- 


tained. Fiom fuch particulars have the beft proofs of the autho- 
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rity of the gofpels been drawn. And the circumftance, of an un- 
connected memorandum having been written acrofs one of the ce- 
lebrated letters of queen Mary, has ever appeared tp me analmoft 
irrefragable proof of the authenticity, at Jeaft, of that letter. 
To fuch internal evidence, therefore, would [ appeal in fupport of 
the authenticity of the following Tales. ‘They are entirely eaftern 
in their whole ftructure. I have been able to obferve nothing in 
them, which can be confidered as having flipped from a French- 
man’s pen, at fome moment when he happened to forget that he 
was writing in an aflumed charaQer and manner. J have evenre- 
marked, fingular as the circum{tance may appear, that while every 
thing is correétly Oriental in the text, the two tranflators have 
fometimes committed errors of ignorance in their attempts to ex- 
plain difficulties and peculiarities in the notes. Upon the whole, 
were I to hazard a conjecture, I fhould fuppofe that advantage 
may have been taken of the popularity of the radian Nights 
Entertainments, and thefe new ftories interwoven into the fame 
texture, in order to give them the fame currency : but eaftern they 
undoubtedly are. 

‘ Their merits, as tales, and as compofitions, are certainly not 
inferior to thofe of the former. They are, like thofe, a medley 
of comic, tragic, and heroic tales. Their machinery is the fame, 
and employed with equal fkill. They feem to afford feveral jufter 
and happier difplays of the difcriminations of peifonal character. 
The ftories of Haroun Alrafchid, and the fair Zutulbé, of Si- 
mouftapha and Ilfetilfone, of Giafar and Chebib, and of the - 
Gallant Habib, are certainly among the moft amufing which are 
any where to be met with. Yet it is not to be expected that they 
fhall be read with the fame eagernefs as the -former Arabian Tales. 
The ftrangenefs and the novelty are now worn off. We are now 
too familiar with the genies, magicians, boxes and rings, to view 
them with the fame gawéy admiration and curiofity, as when they 
were firft introduced to us. We know what they can do, and are 
therefore likely to be lefs anxious about what they may do. 

* I cannot boaft of having executed this tranfiation with the 
happieft fkill. I was willing to employ all the pains I could upon 
it: but my bookfellers have found themfelves obliged to hurry 
forward the book, and to urge my progrefs with fuch earneftaefs, 
that, mean as the character is, of a tranflator from a tranilation, 
J am much afraid that my prefent appearance will do but little 
credit even to this charaéter. I am, however, confcious of hav- 
ing honeftly done ali could. And yet, itis mortitying to think, 
that, here at Jeait, a blundering tranfaior will iefs readily be par- 
doned, fince the Principles of Tranflation have been fo ably ex-~ 
plained in an anonymous effay, publifhed Jaft fummer, which, 
whoever be its author, is certainly a fine monument of elegant 
erudition, and of delicacy of taite. 


‘ For 
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« For the tranflation of the fourth volume, I am indebted to g 
gentleman, whofe manner of expreffion, and fidelity to the ori- 


ginal, render what he has obligingly performed, a credit to the 
whole. 


R. Heron. 


An advertifement carelefsly written, by the French editor, 
follows, which even {peaks of the tranflators in the third per- 
fons, and with praife. We fhould be glad to know who thefe 
editors are. The text, and the notes, concerning M. Gal- 
land’s tranflation, are irreconcileably erroneous. We are forry 
that we have not ene pf Galland’s origina! c.titions at hand, 
for we believe that a collation would have tuticicnly evinced 
the forgery of the prefent work. ‘he tranflator, My. Heron, 
has, to ufe a fpartiman’s and a parliamentary icim, blinked the 
queftion. | 

To proceed to the work itfelf, the Enzlifn tranflation we 
muft premife is well executed. Nor let it be underflood that 
we mean to refufe fome merit to thefe ta'es, though, in gene; 
ral frigid, when compared with thoie tranilated by Galland. 
In faét, it is this unavoidable comparifon which mititates moft 
againft thefe volumes ; and had they appeared as a detached 
work, they might have been fecure of a better reception. 

The iirit tale opens in this manner. | 


« The ftory of the Sulran of Perfia, and the two jealous fifters, 
feemed to have afforded great pleafure to fultan-Schahriar, whote 
curiofity was ftill to be kept up by a fucceflion of interefting 
tales, e* | 

«* Sifter,” faid Dinarzade to Scheherazade, ‘* this marriage of 
Khofroufchah, and the feries of interefting events*conneéted with 
it, lead. me to recollect the marriage of the caliph Haroun Alraf- 
chid with the princefs of Perfia, and the fair Zutulb4, which, th 
the fame mzaoner, took place after fome of thofe noGurnal ram- 
bles through Bagdad, with which he fo often amufed himfelf ‘th 
difguife. | have been much entertained when you told me the 
fiories of theie marriages, and have no doubt but we fhould find 
them diverting, if you would now repeat them.” ** Sifter,” ré- 
plied the fair fultasa, ** I have always been to much interefted m 
the adventures of Harown Alratchid, to forget any circumftance 
of the incidents of his life that has been handed down tous. If 
my lord, the fultan, choofes to honour me with his attention, ‘I 
fhall immediately gratify your coriofity.”—-The fultan teltified 
his with to hear the relation; and Scheherazade began in: thefe 
WOrds. | 


‘ The 
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“ The Roseer-CariPH 3 or, Adventures. of Haroun Alrafchid; 
with the Prince/s of Perfia, and the fair Zutulbé. 


“* The nobles, the viziers, and even feveral of the tributary 
princes, were affembled at Bagdad, upon the occafion of the fel- 


tival of Haraphat, to join in thé celebration of the ufual folemni- 


ties. No expence was ipared, no rite omitted, that could give 
dignity to the ceremonies of religion, or {plendor to the caliph’s 
court. Melodious voices refounded through the wide concave of 
the high mofque ; perfumes hed a rich fragrance through the air; 
the blood of vitims befprinkled the altar, around which ftood the 
different orders of the prieitthood : nothing, in fhort, was want- 
ing, that could ferve to exprefs to heaven and earth the:piety of 
the commander of the faithful, the greatelt of the fovercigns of 
the world. But the ceremonies were tedious. - Haroun was, 
moreover, fatigued by receiving and attending to the homage of’ 
fo many princes.and nobles; and, at lait, abfolutely overpowered 
with wearigefs and impatience. 

© Giafar,”’ faid he, addrefiing himfelf to his grand vizier, the’ 
chief of the Barmecide family, ‘‘ the feftivai of our great prophet’ 
fhould infpire the heart -with joy; yet, in fpite of all my endea- 
vours againft it, I.feel a depreffion of.fpirits gaining upon me.’ 
Amidft the pomp and brilliancy of this numerous affembly, I am 
opprefled with unaccountable diffatisfaction and chagrin. I'need* 
fomething to.divert mé: but, in.a day like this, I may indulge 
in nothing, not immediately beneficial to my people. You and If 
will difguife ourielves, and go into Bagdad ; we will their diitri- 
bute alms among the poor, and feck out objects of misfortune 
whom we may relieve. I with to fee with my own eyes, whether 


the people be happy under my government,—whether the officers 
of juftice and of the police do their duty.” 


To prefent ‘any abftract of fuch a feries of ftories would 
exceed the limits of our plan, and we mutt be contented with 
a few remarks and extracts. 

From a note in vol. I. p: 22, we learn that Mr. Heron has 
publifhed a,tranflation of the Travels of Niebuhr. ‘The ftory 
of Xailoun, in this volume, is painted from nature, and is en- 
tertaining. In vol. II. p. 31, £ You pretty Celadon,’ is furel 
no oriental phrafe, any more than the ‘ Glafs of Water,’ vol I. 
p- 10. How queen Nore, who came ‘from the remotett regions 
of the north’ to vifit Solomon, fhould be in the tranflator’s note 
confounded with the queen of Sheba, we cannot -conceive. 
It is an oriental fi€tion. ‘ Banners of Mars,’ and * A‘gis of 
Minerva,’ vol. Il. p. 224, © Scarf of Iris,’ p. 226, are ftrange 
fingularities in an eaftern work. No fuch phrates are given 
by Galland; and our prefent French tran/lators muft be very 
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deficient in judgment. Even the ‘ Milky-way,’ p. 250, we 
doubt ; and the feats p. 294. 

Asa fpecimen of the imagination difplayed in this produc- 
tion, the following extract, ft om the tale of Habib or the Ara- 
bian Knight in the third volume, is given. 


‘ This retirement, of which Habib was very fond, was well 
calculated to feed his growing paflion. He had retired to think 
of the fole object of liis withes, and of the means by which they 
might be united. 

« One day, as he was mufing, with his eyes fixed on the Al- 
mos, yet without reading, and his imagination abforbed in the 
ideas of love and war, he heard a.fudden noife inthe air. He 
lineeled down upon this, and, meving the branches afide with his 
hand, perceived a large fhade defcending over the pond. After | 
continuing its progrefs for a {mall fpace, the obje&t which produced 
this fhade halted upon the brink of the water. - It was a bird of 
a dark grey colour, and bore upon its back a pavilion, the fides 
of which feemed to be gauze, and the door and windows were dee 
corated, all about, with flowers. 

« The bird alighted, and the pavilion opened. A golden ftair- 
cafe wis let down from it. On the top of this appeared a figure, 
fupported by others no lefs remarkable for beauty. On her head 
fhe wore a tiara, formed of the treffes of her own hair, interwo- 
ven with ftrings of pearls. The lily and the rofe vied in her 
cheek ; the luftre of her eyes, her vermilion lips, and the lovely 
dimples around them, bere at once an expreffion of {miling fweet- 
nefs, and of keen feniibility. 

« She raifed her eyes to heaven, and the fan was eclipfed. She 
turned them apon the ground, and it was befpread with flowers ; 
fhe fmiled, and all nature feemed to fmile around her! But how 
was Habib affected, when he faw her move and walk with grace 
and majefty ? She leaned on the arm of one of the beauties who 

attended her, and thus proceeded to the fultan’s recefs, and there 
fat down upon the grafs, within two paces of him, yet without 
perceiving him. 

‘ She looked juft to one fide, then to the other ; then fighing, 
faid, ‘‘ I have been deceived. He is not here: this is not the 
place of his retreat ! But theie {miling arbours, the fweet murmur 
ef thefe waters s, thefe flowers which art and nature confpire to 
rear, all here, in fhort, is his work! But he is not here! Oh! 
thou flowery turf, ye tlofloming bowers, cherifhed by the care of 
my dear Habib, lend an ear to. my wotds, borrow a voice to tell 
my tale, and inform my lover when he fhall come hither, that 
the tender Dorathilgoafe came to the midi of Arabia, in fearch 
of her hero, to offer him her throne and her heart, and to accom- 
plith his deftiny. Muft the then leave thefe regions, without fee- 
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ing the idol of her foul??? Thus {poke the princefs forrowfully, 
and held her hands to her eyes, to ftop her tears, which were 
ready to flow. _ Habib at this moment calt himfelf at her feer, 
which he bedewed with his tears, before fhe could perceive or pre- 
‘vent him. 

«© Is it you then F fee!’ cried fhe, looking at once upon ths 
young hero at her feet, at his picture, which fhe wore conftantly 
in her bofom. ‘* Is not this an illufion, my dear Habib??? — 
«< Jt is yops lover; your deliverer; O queen of my foul !’” rephed 
he, paflionately kifing her hand. After which filence was) for 
a while the only expreffion of their mutual love and admiration. | 

¢ But this pure and exquifite enjoyment was only of a moment’s 
duration. <A fudden noife was heard, a bird appeared in the air, 
approached, and by an initantanecous transformation became a 
genie in the human form, whe prefented himfelf te Dorathil« 
goafe. “ What,” faid. the. queen, ‘* is it you, Ilbacearas? 
What argent occafion brings you from Medinag-il-ballor, to find 
me here ?” 

«< Queen,”’ replied the genie, “* by your abfence you éexpofe 
yourfelf to loofe all your dominions. The rebel Abarikaff has 
taken advantage of this circumitance, to attack the only ifle which 
remains to you. Your grand vizier in vain oppofes fo numerous 
an hof of enemies who infeft your fhores.’ All the rebel genies 
have ranged themfelves under the banner of your adverfary ; they 
darken the fea, and overfpread all the coafts. Your fubjeés are 
terrified with the roaring of lions, fea-bulls, and hippopotami, 


which are re-echoed. through the air, and make your capital 


tremble. Come, and oppofe this rage with the magic ef your 


talifman; feize the only pafs which remains open, and hold your 
way through the middle region of the air.” 

« Ac hearing this relation, Habib felt his blood boil within his 
veins. His eyes were fired; his ftature feemed to rife to a new 
elevation ; his voice founded terrible, ‘* Let us march againf 
thefe monfters,”’ cried he; ‘* I will clear the earth and feas of 
them; I will avenge heaven and the queen.”” ‘* Prince!” replied 
Ilbaccaras in aflonifhment, ‘‘ if you were properly armed, you 
might be equal to this enterprize ; but the enemies of the great 
Solomon. can only be vanquifhed with the arms of Solomon. 
‘Thefe you muft feek on the heights of mount Caucafus, and 2 
thoufand dangers block up the way.’? Then fpeaking to the 
queen.; ‘© Let us begone, madam,”’ faid he, ‘* the moments are 
precious; if we loofe but one, the wicked Abarikaff may tri- 
umph !” 

« The two lovers tenderly embraced each other, and parted 
with a degree of fortitude becoming their love. Dorathil-goafe 
feated herieif in her pavillion, the rock arofe into the air, ard dif- 
appeared.. Habib followed the flight with his eyes, and now 
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gave himfelf up with greater ardour than ever to the tendernefs of 
love, and ambition for glory.’ 


The obfervations of the French editor, on this ftory, . thal 
alfo be extra€ted, though we cannot join in his high encomi- 
ums on:a {tory, frequently more wild and abfurd than pleaf- 
ing. 


* This ftory, which the Arabian compilers have put into the 
mouth of the fair and witty Scheherazade, is of a kind fo inter- 
efting-and peculiar, that the editor cannot refufe himfelf the fatis 
faétion of making a few remarks upon it; and this he fhall do; 
while the fultan of the Indies enjoys his BeBofe. 

« This little piece, from its moral’ plan, and from the nature 
of the ‘compofition, which is partly inverfe, and partly in profe, 
enriched with the ornaments of poetry, might be rather regarded 
as a.poem than a fimple tale: but it is evidently a romance of chi- 
valry,: which unites the two chief charatteriftics of works of that 
fort,—amufement and inftruction. 

‘ The bafinefs of the plot begins with’ beftowing on the mind 
and the body of the knight, every advantage and accomplifh- 
ment ; and the hero thus formed, fteps pm a a knight- 
errant. . 

‘ Tbe manner of his education refembles that of ‘Telemachus: 
His inftruétor is a being belonging to the clafs of fpirits, who aés 
the fame part as-Minerva under the form of Mentor. , 

‘ His body is habituated to hardfhips and fatigue, agreeable to 
the advice of Roufieau in his Emilius : but as a true knight fhould 
be devout toward God and the lady of his affections, all ‘Alcoran 
is the firft book put into the hands of the young Arabian. 

‘ It may be remembered, that Rouffeau earneftly recommends 
that the pupil fhould be early made acquainted with the Travels 
of Robinfon Crufoe.—This advice is here put in practice; and thé 
fame adventures that befel Robinfon Crufoe, are afcribed to him} 
as often as his fituation and circumftances afforded opportunity. 

* Rouffeau propofes that the heart of the pupil fhould be in+ 
flamed by the defcription of an ideal fair one.—The lady of the 
thoughts of the young Arabian is not, indeed, an imaginary 
being; but he is made to become enamoured by the bare recital 
of her perfections. 

‘« From what is here faid, we are by no means to conclude, that 
either Fenelon or the author of Emilius, were acquainted with 
this Arabian manufcript, which refembles their works in feveral 
particulars ; but this may convince us, that in every age, and in 
every country, men have thought nearly in the fame manner on 
the fame fubjects. 

‘ The Arabian author, to haften the conclufion of the plot, has 
‘proceeded in the ation with much more rapidity than our modern 
writers. 
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writers; His hero is fooner brought into action. The post com- 
pofes his verfes without premeditation ; and the pupil receives no” 
leffors, but fuch as are applicable to fome action he is gs ig 
— to perform. 

This roinance feems to have been compofed pofterior to the 
victories of Saladin, and is, perhaps, the production of fome bard 
at his court: There is here fuch a mixture of the European and’ 
Arabian notions of chiva's;, as could not poffibly have entered 
into the head of any one wao was not well acquainted with ‘both : 
and this is not a fubjeét on which it can be expected that the ideas 
of men in different countries, fhould be at all analogétis. 

‘ When the Arabian has beftowed all the pains he ean tocom- 

lete the education of his fcholars he only reprefents him as almoff 
perfect ; for he is too young to have arrived at that itats. 

‘ He places his father before his eyes, as a model worthy of 
his imitation, on the one hand; and, on the other, fends him to 
view the hieroglyphies of Solomon, where he' learns that — 
tion mult be the fruit of maturity and application, 

‘ The charaéter of Gir, which is for a little oppofed to hind of 
Habib, adds an additional luftre to our hero. 

¢ It was neceflary that he fhould difplay all the virtues belonging 
to chivalry ; but when he is to give proofs of his fidelity in love, 
he does riot; like Grandifon, meet with a love-fick fool to vex 
hin, 

‘ A young beauty is thrown in his way, of frank and amiable 
manners, whofe fprightly character forins an agreeable contrait 
with thofe that appear more fertous. She is in love without feem- 
ing to perceive it; and without troubling herfelf or others with 
the caprices or extravagances of the Pailion, The gentle flame is 
raifed and maintained by the merit of the hero’s gallant exe 
ploits. 

‘ Clementina in the romance of Grandifon, is a very interetting 
character, and at an early period of the ftory, becomes highly af. 
fecting. 

‘ The author of that performance, perhaps, did not reflect, 
that; by fubjefting the virtues of his hero to fuch a teit, he alfo 
put the fenfibility of the reader to trial too feverely ; and chat fome 
people might be fo captivated with Clementina, as even to con- 
demn thofe virtuous principles which were the caule of ier tuffer- 
ings; 

< While we are occupied with this love epifode i in Richard /on’s 
romance, the intereft of the whole piece ts abforbed in it. The 
character of mifs Biron is entirely eclipfed ; even that of the hero 
himfelf becomesinfipid. ‘The principal characters are not here 
contraked with others; they are deitroyed; the principal plot is 
not merely fufpended ; it is annihilated. 
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© Tt has beew alledged, that if Grandifon had but travelled fix ' 


weeks in the company of Ilzaide, even though fhe had not been 
fo ferviceable to him as to the Arabian hero, he could not, amid 
all his gravity, have refrained from fmiling at the lively fallies of 
her good nature and fimplicity of heart. | 

‘ In other refpeéts, the principal charaters of the two roman- 
€es are not comparable. Grandifon is a hero already formed. 
Habib is one who needs to be inftruétes Thence the firft never 
gan commit the flighteit error ; whereas the other, by committing 
a fault, for which love and the impatience of youth might have 
been an extufe, becomes fo mindful of it, that ever after he is as 
modeft as he is naturally brave and enterprifing. 

¢ The only reafon for comparing this little romance with works 
of greater extent and better eftablithed reputation, is to point out 
the refembiance that may be found among them. It is a flight 
ketch, in which it.is pleafing to remark the happy ttrokes of the 
pencil ; and for that purpofe we mutt bring it under the fame light 
with thofe larger pictures, that are likely to refemble it in de- 
fign. 

. The Arabian author of the ftory of Habib, being a poet, has 
taken every opportunity of indulging his peculiar talent. He dif- 
plays more learning without boafting of it, than the other compis 
lers of the thoufand and one nights. His invention is of a differ- 
ent turn; and he evidently afpires at novelty among his country- 
men, both in his thoughts and imagery. 

_ © His demons, whofe hiftory diffufes a languor through fome 
part of the tale, are of a peculiar fort. His general ideas feem 
to have been, that the genies, in order to return at laft unto God, 
fhould finifh their courfe by becoming men. He has alfo a me- 
thod peculiar to himfelf of handling the magic wand, Upon the 
whole, it would be prefumptuous in the editor to decide abfolutely 
upon the merit of this fable, although it appears to him to be in- 


ferior to none of the kind that have been offered in any collection 
for the amufement of the public. 


The tales concerning Maugraby the magician, which fil} 


moft of the fourth volume, ’are not only difgufting in them- 
felves, but tedious from their uninformity. 


If the contents of thefe four volumes had really belonged 
to the MSS. of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, M. Gal- 


land thewed his judgment in not tranflating what could only 
debafe. his enchanting work. 
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A Treatife on Education. In two Paris. With the Author's 
Method of Infiru€tion, while he taught the School of .Dum- 
fries; and a View of other Books on Education. The fifth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. By G. Chapmen, LL. D. 
Sve. 5s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. ) 


A® the moral and intelleGtual chara€ter of man depends 

chiefly upon the principles and habits which have been 
contracted at an early period, the education of youth becomes 
an object of the greateft importance to fociety. Much has, 
accordingly, been written concerning it by men ofthe moft 
diftinguifhed abilities ; and fyftems not only different, but di- 
rectly — to each other, may be found recommended ci- 
ther by {peculative ingenuity, or judicious obfervation.. The 
author ws the prefent work enjoys the peculiar advantage of 
having united to a large fund of theoretical and abftract fenti- 
ments, a courfe of fuccefsful application, for many years, to 
the practice of teaching ; and he feems to have formed his own 
opinion upon the fubjeét, not from the influence of authority, 
but the force of reafon and argument. 

This treatife is introduced with general refle€tions, relative 
to errors and defects in education, and containing variety of 
ufeful advice to parents and teachers. ‘ The following obfer- 
vations are fo worthy of attention, that we have extracted them 
for the perufal of our readers. 


« In the firft period of life, when the child is moft fufceptibls 
of impreffions, he is furrounded with perfons of low education 
and of weak minds. The confequence is, that he borrows their 
ideas, he imbibes their prejudices, he adopts their manners, 
Being generally intrufted to fuch perfons, he is often corrupted by 
the manner in which he is treated by them. Is he peevith, for 
inftance, and refufes to take his ordinary food ? he is told, that 
unlefs he take what is offered him, it will be given to another. 
‘The tendency of fuch a practice is obvious. It cannot fail of pro- 
ducing a felfifh and malevolent turn of mind. 

¢ Is he difcompofed by any accident ? it is thought proper to 
punifa the author of his misfortune, guilty or innocent, animate 
or inanimate; and, which is fill worfe, he is fometimes encou- 
raged to inflict the imaginary punifhment himfelf, till at length, 
having wreaked his paflion, he recovers his former tranquillity. 
Hence we fee how the heart is hardened, and how hatred, cruelty, 
and revenge, fo fatal to mankiod, are implanted in the human 
breaft. 

¢ The manifold accidents to which we are continually expofed, 
the oppofite views and different te‘apers of mankind, and tae pres 
carious hold we have of whatever is external, require that the 
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mind fhould be formed, by an early and prudent culture, to bear, 


wit't fornittde and felf. command, the vatious troubles arid misfors 


tunes to which we may be fubjected. Notwithftanding this, itis 
no uncomman thing to fee thofe children whofe tempers are 
warm, and who. are fufceptible of the finelt feelings, frequently 
negic&ed in this important point. Inftead of teaching them pa- 
ently to endwe pain and difappointment, and the other evils of 
lifey which cannot be altogether avoided; intlead of teaching 
tiem to govern their pafhons, and dirett them to proper objetts, 
their parents are often blrid enough te aliow them to contract an 
Hm patience under misfortune, and an impetuofity of {pirit when 
thwarted; both which, gathering ftrength from indulgence, are 
often produdtive of trouble to others, and of mifery to themfelves, 
Fo fources of this kind may he traced many of thofe outrages. 
which diltusb che peace of tociety, and blait the enjoyment of 
life. . 

‘ Inftead of being taught candidly to acknowledge his faults, 
the child is fuflered to make excules for them ; and fometimes, by 
a direct lie, to difown them. Thus the facred regard which is due 
to truth is gradually diminifhed, and, that fence being broken 
down, diffimulation, ‘the bane of virtue, etlablifhes am early and 
a powerful emapize in the,human heart. 

‘ Is she child fluegith or retractory ? it is thought proper to en- 
gage him to his duty by a bribe. Thus, inftead of difinterelted- 
nefs, and the love of virtuc, he contracts a fordid and mercenary 
turn, anda ftrong attachnrent to money, which he confiders ag the 
great object that interetts the paffions of men, and the fpring by 
which they ought to be moved: and the high encomiums on 
money, which he fo frequently hears, the paflion for it which he 
obferves in: the generality of mankind, and the refze& which he 
fees paitl to the rich, independent of their wirtues and their rank 
in fociety, maturally tend to pervert his tafte, and teach him to af- 
fociate the ideas of merit, and of happinefs, with the poffeflion of 
riches. 

If he gets money from his refations or friends, which they 
defign, through a fond, but miffaken affection, as an expreffion 
of their regard or efteem, he is often permitted, or rather encou- 
raged, to throw it away in purchafing thofe things which wil fow 
the feeds of luxury and profution in his tender mind. Hence 
arifes that unhappy keencfs for toys, fruits, fweetmeats, &c. 
which we obferve in youth; and which, like other infirmities, 
is nourifhed by indifcreet and early indulgence: and hence 
may be derived that defire of fuperfluities, and thofe numerous 
artificial wants, with which a vitiated appetite, or depraved tatte, 
punifhes thofe who depart from the fimplicity of nature. 

¢ Thus we are fo far from cultivating a principle of vittue in 
‘ ; ; children 
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children during this early pericd, that we cannot fail, by ‘fo un- 
weary a conduét, to. ingraft vice in their tender breaits. Hence 
it is that teachers find it fo dificult a charge, to root out of their 
unfortunate pupils thofe falie. notions which they: have already 
formed, and to train them up, by virtuous habits, to be good men 
and ufeful members of fociety.’ 


Dr. Chapman ‘has drawn a judicious comparifon between 
public and domeftic education, to the former of which he gives 
the preference ; but for fuch powerful reafons as muft exempt 
him from all fufpicion of being aCtuated by any prejudice in 
favour of his own profeflion. 


« But man, fays he, being evidently defiened for fociety, and 
bis moft amiable difpofitions being thofe of a focial kind, will it 
not be a confiderable advantage for him, to be accuitomed from 
kis childhood to the exercile of thefe difpofitions, and trained up, 
by a regular difcivline, to the duties of focial life? Can any vir- 
tues, or any good habits, be taught by private initrodtion, that 
cannot be more fuccefsfuily taught by public education, when 
properly condu&ted? It is acknowledged, that fome children, of 
a particular conftitution of body, may be better reared in private, 
during the firft ftazes of life, that is, ull the age of niae or ten 
years ; but, with this exception, it appears that public education 
33 greatly fuperior to private.’ ? 


We next meet with obfervations on the conftitution and go- 
vernment of a fchool, in which the author equally difplays NS 
practical knowledge and judgment. He afterwards conlideis 
the nature and degrees of education neceflary to the lower 
ranks of mankind; and the ufefulnefs of claflical iearning to. 
the middle {tation of life; with fome hints on the education 
of women. The qualifications and duty of teachecs are accu- 
rately delineated § and fome remarks are fubjoined on the fa- 
lary of {choolmafters, concerning whom we entirely agree 
with the author in opinion, that they ought to be placed in 
eafy circumftances, and that, in general, the prefent eitablifh- 
ment of this ufeful clafs of men is far from being fuitable to 
their fituation. 

The fecond Part of the treatife contains directions for edu- 
cating children. The aythor begins with the care to be taker 
of the bodies of children. He next edntiders the culture of 
the mind till the age of ten years from this period to fourteen 
or fifteen years; and afterwards gives 2 plan of ftudy for chile 
dren at fchool. On the conduct of parents and teachers, réf- 

ecting children, at the period lait nfentioned, the author 
makes the following obfervations. ? 


* This then, or rather the latter'part of this period, is the. fa- 
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feft feafon for knowing mankind, while the heart begins to be fens 
fible enough to conceive the paflions, and, unleis feduced, is yet 
calm enough not to fee} their violence. 

* But before a boy be-made acquainted with the fentiments and 
manners of men, he fhould be taught how to eftimate them. 
Without this preparation, he will be in danger of miftaking their 
fullies for reafons; for how can he be faid to know mankind, if 
he cannot judge of their opinions, and deteét their errors? Itis a 
misfortune to know what men think, if we are ignorant whether 
their opinions be juft or not. Firtt then, we fhould learn what 
things are in themfelves, and then what they are in the eye of the 
world ; for we cannot be faid to judge of the prejudices of man- 
kind when we adopt them. 

* © Tf we would preferve 2 young man from a flavifh attachment 
to fhow, and from the mifery of 2 miftaken ambition, we fhould 
Qot carry him to brilliant affemblies, nor prefent to him the pomp 
of courts, or the magnificence of palaces, nor fet before him 
the outfide of things, till we have taught him how to eftimate 
them ; for that would be to deceive and corrupt him. If we 
would excite im him a fenfibility of heart, we fhould teach him 
not to value himfelf upon birth, or ftrength, or wealth ; we fhould 
teach him not to confider himfelf as exempted from natural evils, 
but as liable to pain and misfortune, and obliged, by the ties of 
humanity, to pity and relieve, to the utmoft of his power, thofe 
who drink the bitter cup of adverfity and woe. 

‘A young man brought up in a happy fimplicity, is carried, by 
she firft movements of his mind, to teader and affeétionate fee]- 
ings; his heart is touched with pity at the pain or fufferings of 
others; he rejoices when he fees again his companion ; he is forry 
and albamed if he has difpleafed him. If he is offended himfelf, 
an excufe, or a fingle word, wil! difarm his refentment ; for youth 
js not the feafcn of fettled haired and revenge, but of kindnefs, 
clemency, and generofity. 

« It would be a vain attempt to extinguifh the paffions as they 
arife in youth; under a good education, the paffions of envy, ma~ 
lice, pride, revenge, will feldom arife, or they will foon fubfide: 
the benevolent paflions will appear in their feafon: of this kind 
are frieudthip and love. ‘Thefe are natural to man, and tend to 
produce amiable qualities in the perfon who feels them : for to ex- 
cite them in others, we feek to make ourfelves amiable. Thefe 
being implanted i in us for valuable purpofes, our bufinefs is not to 
ary to extirpate them ; it is only to dire&t, and reftrain them with 
in proper bounds. 

¢ Mifled by appearances, we are apt to make a wrong eftimate 
of the trades, or occupations of mankind. Thofe which minifter 
to luxury are more etteemed and encouraged in the world, than 
thofe which furnifh the neceffayies of te. But without fhewing 
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a contempt of any that require no bad qualities of the heart, we 
ihould value thofe moft which are moft ufeful, ingenious, and in- 
dependent. 

‘ As every man, without exception, owes his labour to fociety, 
and cannot be trained up with the fame eafe when advanced in 
life, it is during this period chiefly that. he ought to qualify him- 
felf for a liberal profeflion, or begin to learn a trade. He ought 
to confider that he is born for the public good.. The more he 
confecrates his cares to the public good, the happier and the more 
clear-fighted he will be. It is felfifhnefs that blinds the under- 
ftanding, by contraéting the heart. A young man fhould therefore 
accuftom himfelf to do all the good ations in his power ; to make 
the intereft of the indigent his own ; to affift them with his money 
and his counfe] ; to be tender-hearted ; to love peace, and recon- 
cile thofe that are at variance ; to comfort the afflided ; to relieve 
the oppreffed. He fhould be taught to extend his benevolence to 
all mankind ; and in the exercife of the focial and generous affece 
tions, he fhould be warned not to trangrefs that frit and mott im- 
portant precept, which we have formerly recommended ; ** Not 
to hurt one, while he ferves another.” 

« His duty to God ought to be the leading principle of all he 
does: he ought to worfhip God in fpirit and in truth, and he 
fhould itudy in every thing he undertakes, to approve himfelf to 
him with fimplicity and integrity of heart.’ 


The plan of ftudy recommended by this writer, and which, 
though judicious, me be varied in particular circumftances, 
is followed by a {ketch of his method of inftru€tion, while he 
taught the grammar fchool of Dumfries. ‘This was firft pub- 
lifhed in the year 1773, and. affords ftrong proof of the ability 
and attention with which Dr. Chapman has acquitted himfelf 
in the arduous province of a fchoolmafter. The view of other 


books on education, with which the Treatife concludes, is not 


more confpicuous for the general character given of thofe nw- 

merous productions, than for the evidenée it affords of the au-- 
thor’s great induftry in examining whatever has been written 

on this interefting fubje&. 

We cannot conclude this work without obferving, that the 
judicious author has avoided ail chimerical ideas on the fubject 
of education 3 and that, by intermixing his own opinions with 
the fentiments of preceding writers, he has greatly conduced 
towards correcting. and improving the practice in a didaétic 
art, the foundation of every mental attainment, and the fource 
of virtue and happinefs. It muft be the fincere defire of every 
friend of mankind, that the valuable remarks and admonitions 
iaterfperfed in this Treatife, may meet with fuch attention as 
is necefary towards rendering the author’s efforts of extenfive 
utility to the public, 
. Y 4 Sixtecn 
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Sixteen Sermons on the mof? interefling Subjects to Seamen, com= 
- prebending many important Eventsin Naval Hifiory; to which 
are annexed, fix Sermons on the Fejiivals of the Church of 
. England. By the Rev. F. Malham. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Deighton. 1762. 


HE author of thefe Sermons,very properly begins with a 
fubjedt which is at once the fource and end of all religi- 
ous duties and adoration, namely, the Being of a Gad. T'o 
demonttrate the exiftence ofa Supreme Power, hz has chofen 
his text from Pfalm lviti. 10. § Doubtlefs there is a.God that 
judgeth the Earth.’ ” He obferves, it wonld be an infult to 
common fe nfe to tuppote: that a feaman can think at all, and 
not believe that there is a God: for the man who has ) SH 
inured to traverfe the Fathomlefs abyfs, and to behold the fre- 
quent tand w onderful acts of Provideuce in the watery elements, 
tar removed from all} human fight; to him the exiflence of a 
Cod’ muft be familiar, from an unave! idabie attention to his 
works. ‘Yo fuch a man, therefore, the preacher thinks ic not 
fo neceflary to prove the exiftence of a tod, by maejaphy cat 
enquiry, as to prefs and enforce the gréat innpertance of cul- 
tivating thofe principles of knowledge, which are fo fut ly de- 
monttrate -d ‘to ‘his fenfes, that he cannot fhake them cff. ‘For 
a God, f: ays ‘the’ author, ‘he does, and muft, and ever will, ac; 
knowledge. Though his thoughts, whilft on fhore, may be 
unfettle d and wavering, there:are feafons and circum{tances 
during his various paflages through the ocean, which in a very 
en ar manner demontftrate this truth,’: 

The: fecond fermon, On ‘God's moral Government, is 
fotarided on the fame text with. the preceding; the preacher 
farther engeayouring to imprefs upon the minds of :his audi; 
encé, ‘an attention to the agency of God, by obfervations re 
lative to the laws-which guide and tupport the ph yfical setae 
tions of the univerfe, 

Sermon III. treats of the Importance of Obedience, which 
the author illuftrates from Heb. xiii. 17. ‘Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and fubmit yourfelves,’: He fhews the 
propriety of the injunction, and urges its obfervance, by ars 
guments peculiarly adapted to the fiation of feamen. . 

Sermon IV. is employed in difplgying the Advantages of 
Contentment, from a precept in Heb. xiii. 5. “Be content 
with fuch things as you have,’ - ‘This exzortation the auther 

juftly confiders as having a nagural tendency to alleviate the 
hardihins of a feaman: s Ja tbour, and to leflen the difficulties ] he 
may meet with, — 

sermon VY. is on fighting the good Fight. The text is 
taken irom 1 ‘Lpn. VIs lee FP ight ene scale ight of faith ; lay 
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hold of eternal life.’ The purpofe of this difcourfe is to thew, 
that the grand object of mankind is to fecure and preferve fuch an 
intereft in the favour of the ‘Almighty in the prefent life, as 
fhall enfure, through the promifes and mercies of God, a cere 
tain title to; happineds 1 in another, ‘There is no particular cons 
nection between ‘the fubjeét of this difcourfe and the fituation 
of feamen.; only” the preacher takes occafion to found his ad- 
vice upon a natural tranfition from a nayal engagement, in 
which his audience had lately been concerned. 

Sermon VI. On the Wonders of the Deep. Pfalm cvii, 
24. 6 'Phefe men fee the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep.’ ‘The preacher’s object, in this diicourfe, is tg 
roufe the attentidén of the feamen to the circumftances men- 
tioned in the text, as being to them peculiarly applicable ; and 
this he performs by a variety of obfervations and reflections, 
well adapted :to:the eomprehenfien of his hearers. 

Sermon Val. Of, Goa’s being prefent every where. Pfal. 
exxiix. 8. 9. “If I take the wings of the morning, and remain 
in the uttermoft parts of the fea; even there alfofhall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand fhall, hold me.’ In {peaking of the 
Ris am of the Almighty, and his knowledge of all hu- 

an thoughts and aétiogs, the preacher thus proceeds; 


‘To feamen, who are fo grofsly in the habit of di‘regarding 
this ferious and momentous truth, it-muft indeed be an interéfting 
fubject. From the difcourfes which have already been delivered 
to this aflembly, fome good ‘effétts may be resfonably hoped for ; 
and from this | would form the reviving confolation; that the cone 
dition of many who are here' prefent may not be fo bad, as it is to 
he feared, the ftate of feamen‘on board other: fhips of war, may 
give caufe to doubt or apprehend. For it is only to a few fhips 
of war, of certain defcriptions, to which the advantage and benefit 
oi minifters is allowed ;and-mach fewer, where’ the minifters 

ave zeal or attention fufficient to confider the nature of their 
congrépations, and adapt their difcourfes immediately with'a view 
to the gocd of fuch an heterogeneous body-of ‘men, But from 
the confideration of God’s omniprefence, much benefit may be 
produced ; > as it-will have a prevailing influence on your lives and 
actions, and reitram you within thofe moderate limits which will 
be of off :nt al fervice to your fatisfa€tion and happinefs here, and 
greatly tend to produce and fecure your eternal felicity hereafter, 
ia ihe bleed manfions of blifs and glory.’ 


Sermon VII. The i *ropricty of Seamen’s Dependence on 
God. Pfr. ixxvii. rg. § Thy way is jn the fea, and thy 
paths in the great waters; and thy foot{teps are not known.’ 
‘Unc auther inculcates the expediency of the de pendence which 
he recommends, upon the omnipotence of God, even to the 


controul- 
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controuling the various elements, and fufpending or changing 
the operations of nature to the variqus purpofes and defigns of 
an over-ruling Providence. | 

Sermon IX. On the fatal Effects of Pleafure. Jer. xiii. 23. 
‘ Can the Ethiopian change his kin, or the leopard his fpots ; 
then may ye alfo do good, that are accuftomed to do evil.’ 
The fatal effects of immoderate pleafure are defcribed by the 
author in ftrong colours ; and he adduces many forcible argue 
ments again{t the indulgence of it. : 

Sermon X. On the Difficulty of conquering evil Habits. 
The text laft cited affords likewife fubje€t for the prefent dif- 
courfe ; in which the preacher expoftutates with his audience, 
in the following ftrain, relative to the vicious habit of {wear- 
ing, fo prevalent among feamen. _ 


* But I will fappofe the habitual fwearer to be in other refpetts, 
as he frequently is, a man of integrity and uprightnefs ; humane, 
friendly, and generous. Such perfons as thefe have often been 
convinced of the impropricty of this pradtice ; and have really 
wihhed that the correction of fuch a habit was any way practica- 
ble.- Yet if at any time you prefs this fubje& a little more clofe. 
ly, you will then be told that the ftrength of habit ts too power- 
ful for their atmoft endeavours to furmount ; and they experience 
the truth of the apoftle’s aflertion on a fimilar occafion, ** that 
when they would do good, evil is prefent with them.” They 
will teil you, that their ftation on board a fhip of war is of fuch 
a nature, that the duties of the fhip cannct be performed without 
it ;. as it is well known, that feamen in general are {fo inattentive 
to the orders of any fubordinate officer without.this, that they cone 
fider the command as nugatory and unimportant, uniefs thofe or- 
ders are accompanied with an oath. Hence, without this, the 
duties required wou}d not be performed. | 

‘ In examining this plea, which appears to have fome founda- 
tion in faét, I fhall give it all the attention to which it can be juftly 
entitled. But I fear, upon a very curfory examination, it will be 
found to prove too much ; and inftead of being admitted as an - 
excufe, it will really and eventually become an aggravation of the 
crime. What does it prove Jefs, than that feamen are in general 
fo depraved, that they are not to be wrought upon by any mild 
or moderate means ? that their immediate fuperiors muft be wicke 
ed in their Own way, in order to infure attention to their orders? 
What icfs can be inferred from hence, than that they have been 
jnured to fuch a liberty of fpeech and freedom of action, as are 
inconfiltent with their condition as finite beings, who are accounts 
able for their condu@ to an Almighty Creator ? What lefs does 
it fhew, than that they have been accuftomed to defpife all laws, 
both human and divine, and to difregard every principle of re- 

i . ftraint, 
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ftraint, though the very being and exiftence of fociety depend on 
their obfervance ? That fuch confequences are not perceived, and 
perhaps not thought of, by the habitual {fwearer, is not to be ad- 
mitted as any extenuation ; which only thew the infatuation of 
habit, that can overlook the natural refult and tendency of a prac- 
tice, which anfwers no fingle good purpofe or end whatfoever. 

-€ But you fay, that you cannot correé& this ‘habit. Recollec& 
yourfelves a little, and confider if this plea will any way avail 
you. I tell you in plain words, that it will not; and you will 
yourfelves, I am convinced, acknowledge it. Suppofe, fOr ia- 
ftance, any of you who is at prefent, and perhaps have been for 
a long time paft, habituated to this odious vice, -fhould be called 
unexpectedly into the prefence of an admiral, or, to ¢arry the in- 
ftance farther, of a firft lord of the admiralty ; what would be 
your conduct.on that occafion ? would not your language be ref- 
pectful and fubmiffive ? would you notcarefully guard your tongues, 
actuated as you would be by the hope of advancement or hy the fear 
of offence ? would not this caution in your fpeech continue fo long as. 
as your fuperior in rank and ftation preferves and fupports his proper 
dignity and character? Nay, I afk farther; would your converfation 
then be interlarded with oaths ? would not the confcioufnefs of your 
own inferiority aét the part of a faithful centinel te your:lips, and 
prevent their uttering any thing which could even admit anoffenfive 
interpretation ? : | 

‘ Have I not faid enough to prove, that there are accafions on 
which you can command your words, though habituated to a con~ 
trary practice ? Lay your hands upon your hearts, aod not one of 
you can ferioufly deny it. The difficulty of conquering and fub- 
duing fuch habits has been acknowledged; but I have fufficiently. 
fhewn that it is not impoffible, It has been proved evidently, by 
a pointed inftance, peculiarly adapted to your profeffion and: occu~ 
pation as feamen, that reformation is practicable ; that the diffix 
culty is frequently more imaginary than real; that the very pre- 
fence of any one, confiderably your fuperior, has 4 commanding 
influence on your behaviour. ‘This is a fa€t, too notoridus to-be 
difputed.’ ag Hie iat 

Sermon XI. On the Advantages of a Religious Life. 1. 
Tim. iv. 8. * Godlinefs is profitable unto all: things ; having’ 
the promife of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.’ Thé author illuftrates the truth of the text, and ene 
forces it with fuitable exhyrtation. : bt ee 

Sermon XII. Advantages of gaining God’s Favour confi- 
dered. 1. Sam. xx. 3. § There is but a ftep between me and 
death.’ The author obferves, that feamen have particular 
reafon to cultivate the favour of the Almighty. Independent 
of the common weakneffes and infirmities of the human con- 
ftitution, there are many peculiar dangers to which their pro- 
fefion expofesthem But the reflection that God is their friend 


and 
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and protector, and that they live-in fuch a manner-as to dif- 

rf him to faveur them; the reflection that their hope is 
nlaced beyond the reach of death, and that: their immortality 
1s fecured in the heavens,, muft neceffarily have a prevailing 
prfluence on their minds, 

Sermon XIH. Immoderate Love of Bloasuit confidered. 
z.-Tim. 1ii. 4. * Lovers. of pleafures more than lovers of 
God.’ After fome pertinent obfervations on thé caufes of a 
giflolute hfe, fuch as want of proper education, and:bad ex- 
amp, the preacher draws \practical dire€tions for the conduct 
ef his audience, and urges them with laudable earneftnefs.. 

Sermon XIV. An earneft perfuafive to a Life of Morality. 
a. Cor, iv. 3 § If eur gafpel be hid, it is hid to them that: 
are foft.”, This has fome affinity to the preceding difcourfe, 
and the author urges the importagce of. the fubject 1 in the fol 
lowing energetic matiner ; 


* Let me then’ prefs upon your minds a few important quef-. 
tions ;' I beg that Aget will endeavour to anfwér them tnpartially-, 
What is happinefs ? What is falvation ?° What is e:ernity ? Is the 
way of life which'Jpurfue calculated to tafure theni ? Have lever 
thought them worthy of my acceptance ? or will my ‘prefent tem- 


per and difpofition confi with a ftate of felicity hereafter? Thefe, 
my friends, are awfil queftions ; and involve in them the mott fe-. 
rious confequences. What then, I again afk of you, will be the 


refult of your ‘difregarding thofe laws, which the Almighty has 
prefcribed for the conduct of his people ? Is it to be driven from 
the prefence of God for ever ? How aw fiil the thought! my blood 
rons cold at the: chilling found. Let me, may each of you fay, 
and I an: fare i it fs your duty to {zy it ;—let me lofe all my friends 
here, and“even ** pluck out’ my right eye, or cut off my right 
hand,” if they “are obftacles to my happinefs, fo I may but gain 
heaven at tatt. i Sasi 


Sermon XY. The Wonders of the Solar Syftem di (pia ryed, 
Pfalm, viii, 3. 6 For I will confider thy heav ens, even the 
work of thy fingers; the moon and the {tars which thou hatt 

ordained,’ In this difequrfe the preacher introduces the fub- 
jeGt of the tides, as applicable to the confiderativa of {eamen, 
and expreffive of - divine omnipofenice. 


‘Sermon XVE Storms and Tempetts OF bi the controuling, 


Power of ‘God. Pfalm. cxlviji. 8, ‘ Wind and ftorm iulfilin 1g 
his word.’ his the author confiders asa fubject of the utmoit 
importance to feamen, and he illuiirates it with an emphatic 
allufion to the difafter -that befell fevcra! thips of the Britith 
navy, among which was the Ville de Paris, in the courie of 
the taft war. | 
The 6x additional fermons, of which we fhiall not recite 
the 
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flié texts, contain remarks fuitable to the occafions, on whicl 
they ate refpectively written, and are replete with ufeful ex- 
hortations, judicioufly and warmly inculcated. We may ob- 
ferve, onthe whole, that the fermons are welt adapted to the 
fituation of feamen; though they comprehend’ fewer impor- 
tant events in naval hiftory than we had reafon to expe& from 
the title-page. ‘The author has feldom deviated into technicat 
phrafeology ; but one inftance of this kind is too remarkable 
not to be mentioned. It occurs in the fifth fermon, where, 
im making a tranfition, he expreffes himfelf m the following 
terms: * But it fs time, to ufe a familiar phrafe, to sai! our 
wind, and proceed upon a aiffcrent iack.’ ‘This exprethon, fo 
applied, may, perhaps, appear ludicrous even to feamen. We 
might farther obferve, that the preacher feems, on different 
eccafions, too much imprefied with an apprehenfion of offend- 
ing his audience, by remarks on their particular fituation. 
His obfervations, in general, are fo juft and important, that 
they merit the greateft attention from the hearers to whom 
they are immediately addreffed ; and the zeal which he difco- 
vers for the {piritual welfafe of feamen, ought to procure him 
univerfally their gratitude, as well as efteem and approbation. 





The Hiftory of the Troubles aud memorable Tranfafions in Scot- 
land, from the Year 1024 to 1645. From the original MS. 
of Fohn Spalding, then Commiffary Clerk of Aberdven. 2 Vols. 
Iumo. 6s... Boards. Evans. 1792. 


Se Hiftory bears much internal marks both of truth and 

fimplicity, as render its title to public credit entirely un- 
queitionadle ; and the author’s mformation appears to be equal 
to his fidelity. in point of vernacular compofition, he may 
be ranked in the fame clafs with the Scottifh writers, Lindfay 
and Calderwood; but while he refembles them in plainnefs 
of diale&t, and an ingenuons relation of faéts, he feems to 
have entertained too high notions of the royal prerogative. 
He gives the following account of the origin of the troubles 
in Scotland. 


¢ Ye have before heard of our parliament. Some of our no- 
bles, it is true, fuch asthe earl of Rothes, the earl of Caflilis, 
the earl of Glencairn, the earl of Traquair, the lord Loudoun, 
the lord Lindfay, the lord Balmerinoch, the Jord Couper, the 
ford Lorne, not without advice of the marquis of Hamilton and 
divers others, took offence at his majefty’s zealous and godly go- 
vernment of th's land, both in church and policy: and firft they 
call co mind the great danger lord Balmerinoch was of his ]:fe, 
fought earneitly by the bifhops, after he was convicted for his 
treafon- 
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treafonable writings, although the king gracioufly remitted him; 
yet this part touchiog the bifhops could they not forget, fearing 
they were counfelling the king to draw in the kirk lands to the 
crown, and to make up abbots and priors again, to the 
ftrengthning of the king and overthrow of the nobility, who had 
- the moft part of their living off kirk lands. zd, They had great 
fear, who were lords of erections, at his majefty’ s general revoca- 
tion in his firft parliament, ordinary for kings to do frae time to 
time, albeit they received no prejudice thereby. 3dly, For grant- 
ing in the fame parliament a commiflion of furrenders of fuperi- 
orities and teinds, granted for helping of the miniftry, and relief 
of the laity living under the bondage of the lords of erections or 
laick patrons ; of this act of parliament they were under great 
fear, albeit his majefty’s intention was fingularly good and much 
to be praifed. thly, It pleafed his majefty, for his own reafons, 
not to confer honours upon fome perfons who craved the fame, 
fuch as a baron to be made a lord, and a lord a earl, or fome to 
be made knights, whereat there was much grudging in their hearts, 
and ftrife to clip his majefty’s wings in royal government both in 
ftate and kirk, and fo craftily and quietly they try the hearts of 
the nobles, barons, church and gentry of England, how they 
were fet, and found them of the fame humour that themfelves 
were of, at the leaft a great number of all eftates. 

" € Whereupon followed a clandeftine band drawn up, and fub- 
fcribed fecretly betwixt the malcontents, or rather malignants, of 
Scotland and England; that each one fhould concur and affift 
others while they got their wills bothin church and policy, and fo 
to bring both kingdoms under one reformed religion, and to that 
effect to root out the bifhops of both kingdoms, whereby his ma- 
jetty thould loofe one of his three eftates, and likewife that they 
fhould draw the king to difpenfe with divers points of his royal 
prerogative, in fach degree as he fhould not have arbitrary govern- 
ment, as all his predeceffors ever had, conform to the eftabiifhed 
laws of both kingdoms. 

« The king and bifhops are ftill ignorant of this treafonable 
plot, and goes on ; the prelates getting their wills frae the king 
backward by his authority, by means of the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, who was oft with the king, ftoutly refolving, what the 
king did command none durtt difobey ; but herein were they. 
mightily deceived, as hereafter does appear. The clandeftine 
band thus paft, our nobles lying quiet while they fand occafion to 
break the ice, and begin the bargain, as was concluded. Now 
it fell out at the parith kirk of. within the diocefe of Gallo- 
way, the communion was given, on a Sunday, to the people on 
their knees, where Gordon, one of the tutors to the vif- 
count of Kenmure, fometime laird of Lochinvar, happened to be, 
and boldly cried out, it was plait idolatry to take the communion 
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kneeling (fet on of purpofe by the lord of Lorne, another of the 
vifcount’s tutors, as was faid) the minifter and people were afto- 
nifhed at this-fpeech. However the bifhop of Galloway, named 
‘Mr. Thomas Sydferf, by virtue of the book of canons, caufed 
take the gentleman, put him to trial, and for his fault wards:and 
confines him within the burgh of Montrofe by the {pace of fix 
weeks, At laft the lord Lorne fettled the matter, and caufed offer 
the bifhop 500 merks of fine, not locking that he thould take ap 
the fame; but the bifhop without ceremony took the money, 
whereat the lord of Lorne tcok offence, and thereafter being both 
fitsing at the council, they fell in fome words about the uptaking 
of the fine, where the bifhop in plain terms gave him the lie. 
Lorne faid this lie was given to the lords, not to him, and beheld 
him ; but this made the matter worfe and worfe, and was the be- 
ginning of their overthrow plotted before; the lords of council 


were highly offended at the bifhop’s mifcarriage in their prejence 
alfo.’ 


The narrative is often interfperfed with incidents detached 
from public affairs, but which fhew the author’s diligence in 
recording every fact that occurred, particularly in the diflrict 
where he refided. Of this kind is the fubfequent anecdote, 
relative to the famous Mr. Andrew Cant, and his fon. 


<“ Upon the 14th of September, James Anderfon, an honef 
burgefs of Aberdeen, caufed bring to the kirk a bairn whilk his 
wife and new born, to be baptized, becaufe it was weak, about 
two afternoon, and conveened his goflips and comers, as the cai-— 
tom is. Then the father goes to the miniflers to come and bape 
tize his bairn, being weak, but ik ane after other anfwerced, they 
would not baptize till after the lecture was done. The bairn grows 
weaker ; ; the father goes again, but ftill refufed ; at laft the father 
caufes ring the bell the fooner, to make them come to their leéture, 
but they fat ftill ill the hour came ; but before the le@ure was done 
the filly infant deceafes in the comers. arms at the pulpit foot, 
without benefit of baptifm. The people fell all in murmaring 
and amazement at the doings of their minifters; and the father 
and friends conveened waxed wonderful forrowful ; but Mr. John 
Ofwald, who faid the le&ture, perceiving the bairn to be dead, 
faid, fince the bairn is dead in the kirk, caufe bury it in the 
kirk ; whilk was inftantly done, wheregt fundry godly perfons 
were not well content at this church government. In like maanee 
Thomas Blackhall, a burgefs of the town, caufed bring his law- 
ful bairn to the kitk to be baptized upon the 1oth of April before, 
and held up the bairn in his own hand, as the cuftom is ; but Mr. 
Andrew Cant would not give the bairn baptifm in the fathee’s 
hand, til a goflip got the bairn in his hand, alledging hy was a 
papift. 
* About 
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¢ About this 4th of September, trial was gotten of fome 5 oF 


600 merks ftolen out of Mr. John Ray, one of the regents of the 
Wewton’s cheft. It was found that Mr. Andrew Cant, ‘the holy 


minifier’s fon, drew the nails of the cheft, and faflened the fame ° 
with new nailss having another holy brother’s fon in his company, 


ca'led Strachan, and ftudent with himfelf, fon to Mr. William 
Strachan, parfon of Daviot. Their prodigal fpending, drinking 
and debauching, miade it to be trie, after this regent had tane 
a | boy of his called Mathifon, who kept his chamber, and tor- 

ented him moft pitifully for the famen, being innocent, but the 
two rich fathers paid for their fons theft. A great fcandal %o 


ftholars, they being both ftudents, and fo the matter was filenced; | . 


but if any other ftedent had done the fame, Cant would have cried 
out againt the fame malicioufly in the pulpit, and feen them put 
tu the college yetts, wherein they without pua.t.oa were cfeditably 
kept.’ 


Many of Mr. Spalding’s anecdotes are too frivolous to me- 
rit prefervation ; but, amidft thefe, ate many others, which 


have 2 better claim to be recorded. © With one additional in= 


fertion we fhall conclude our extraét from this work. 


‘ Upon the aforefaid 6th of April, the drum went through the 


town, flrictly charging all manner of men not to bring in any © 


flethes, of whatfoever fort, to the market, while Saturday the Tait 
of April, under confifcation of their flefhes, whereupon none 
could be gotin Aberdeen. This was done’to take away the me- 
mory of Pafch day, whilk this year fell upon the 1oth of April; 
by which no flefhes could be gotten to buy nor to eat, as the old 
ufe was for ilk man to make good chear on this day, according to 
his power, but is now holden by their laws to be fuperftitious, and 
the Lentron continued to the laft of April, according to ah ordi- 
nance of a committee holden at Edinburgh, and fot keeping of 


ftore to the fore, wihtlk in many years bygone was well enoagh. 


kept for Patch day. No fermon on Good Friday nor yet that day, 
as the old form was, fuch was this fudden alteration. 

‘ Pafch day the soth of April, no flefh durft be fold in Aber- 
deen, for making of good chear, as was wont to be, fo ilk hone? 
man did the beft he covld for himfelf A matter never before 
heard of in this land, that Pafch day should be included withia 
Lentron time, becau/e # was now holden fuperftitious, nor no com- 
munion given on Good Friday, as was before. Marvellous in 
Aberdeen, to fee no market of fowl or flefh to be fold on Pafch 
even. 

* About a day or tivo before Pafch there came to Aberdeen, arr 
Kralian moniter of a man, about 24 years of age, having a birth 
growing from his breaft upward, face to face asit were, a creature 
haviegy head and long hair of the colour of a man ’5, the head ftill 

droopihg 
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drooping backwards and downwards; he had-eyes but notopen s 
he had ears, two arms; two hands, three fingers oh each hand, 
body, a leg, and foot with fix toes, the other leg within the eth 
inclining to the left fide. It had fome iigns of virility, it had a 
kintt of life and fecling, but void of all other fenfes, fed with 
man’s nousifament, and evacuated the fame way as his. This 
Preat work of God was admired of by maoy in Aberdeen, and 
through ‘the countries where he travelled, yet fuch was the goods 
nefs of God, that he could go and walk where he ple: afed, carry. 
ing this birth without any pain, yea or unefpied when his cloatos 
were on; when he came to town he had two fervants waiting on 
him, who with himfelf were well clad. His porttaiture was drawn 
and hung ‘up at his lodging to the view of the people, the one 
fervant had a trumpet which founded at fuch time as the people 
fhould come and fee this moniter, who flocked abundantly to his 
lodging. The other fervant received the money frae ilk perfon 
for his fight; fome lefs; fomie more; and after there was fo much 
collected as-could be goiten, he with his fervants fhorily left the 
town, and went South again.’ 








The author of this hiftory appears to have been tinétured 
with the fuperftition of the times. His narrative, however, 
will afford fatisfaCtion to thofe who with for a faithful and cir- 
cumftantial account of the troubles of Scotland at that period; 
and, with tlie afliftance of the gloflary, the curiofity of aa, 
Englith reader may be not a little gratified by the detail. 





| Divine ‘or fhip; founded in Nature, and fupported by Cow So 
f Authority. An Effay. With Remarks on Mr. t Vakefield’ s 
Arguments againft Public orfhip, and Siriéiurcs on fome 
Parts of his Silva roe and Evnglifh Verfion of the New 


Teftament. By F:. Pope. 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. White and 
Son. 1792. 


M® Pope’s Effay muft not be mixed with the numerous 
pamphlets, to which this controverfy has given occafioni. 
It rifes above them ini extent of kriowledze and erudition: it is 
more important on account of fome additions, with which its 
buik and its value have been augmented. We hay e had-many 
occafions of noticing Mr. W akefield’s irritability, for though 
allowed to be hitnfelf an able fcholar, hevis not contented if 
any other perfon afpires tothe title. From what we have feen 
of Mr. Pope, inthe various walks of controverfy, we have no 
hefitation in pronouncing him Mr. Wakefield’s equal in phi- 
jology, and more ref{pectable than his antagonift in fome 
points of infinitely more importance. Mr. Pope’s having fic- 
-ceded Mr. Wakefield in his office at Hackney, has occationed 
€.R.N: Ar. (VI.) Nov. 1792. he fom : 
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fome' afperities unworthy of a fcholar; nor can we, on the 
other hand, wholly excufe Mr. Pope for his quotation in the 

reface. It does not Jeffen the offence that the abufe is im- 

lied, and the language that of another. As well might we 
adopt the language of Billingfgate; and, having uttered their 
peculiar tropes and figures, apologife fer the fault, becaufe it 
waé only a quotation. 

‘ The introductory obfervations on the importance of reli- 
gious worfhip, and the arguments for it from reafon, are ex- 
cellent, and unanfwerable. Mr. Pope next proceeds to exa- 
mine what the Old and New Teftament offer on thefe fub- 
jects. He confiders all the different texts at fome extent; 
fhows that the inftitution and fpirit of the fynagogue worfhip 
was truly focial; that the practice and precepts of Chrift did 
not differ in this refpect, from the inftitutions of the Jews; 
that the apoftles, the companions, the difciples, and the ime 
mediate followers of Chrift not only practiced, but itrongly 
inculcated the duty of focial, if not of public worfhip. The 
following remarks deferve particular notice : 


' € Chrifi’s attendance, frequently and regularly on the Jewith 
‘fynagogues amounts to a clear and incontrovertible proof, that 
he approved, on the whole, of this manner of conduing public 
devotion. Were there then any parts of which he difapproved > 
One only. 

« This was the reftrictive and private worfhip which he had ob- 
ferved fome give into, from a view to difplay their piety, and 
eall the attention of the people to the pretended exemplarinefs of 
their devotion. _ As he points out to his difciples this fingle fault 
only, it may be clearly argued, that there was nothing elfe to 
which he deemed reprehenfion due; but that with the whole, 
confidered as a fyftem, he was fo fully fatisfied, as to recommend 
it, by his example at leaft, to their notice and regard. ! 

‘ When therefore he fays, (Matt. vi. 2, 5.) When thou doef 
thine alms; When thou prayeft, thou foalt not beas the hypocrites are, 
for they love to ftand praying in the fynagogues, &c. he meant that 
his admonitions fhould be pointed at this fingle abufe oniy ; and 
confequently, muft lead his followers inevitably to conclude, that 
# was their duty to adhere to every other article of public wor- 
Ship, as it then prevailed among their countrymen. And if it be 
true, as is remarked by fome, that the Lord’s prayer itfelf, is 
taken from the common Jewifh forms then in. ufe, there needs 
nothing more to fhew him to be fo far from.difapproving of this 
part of the public fervice, that he even confidered it as a model 
fer imitation. ‘ 

* Tf it be urged, that this prayer is prefaced with a direét pre- 
cept that the perfon who prays, foeuld enter inte his-clofet, and feut 
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the door, it is manifeft, that this precept is to be taken in con- 
nexion with the reprehenfion juft mentioned, which he gives the 
hypocritical part of the Jewifh nation, who made ufe of fyxagogues 
and public places, for the purpofe of their private prayers. If 
Chrift difapproved of the fynagogue-worthip itfelf, here was the 
beft opportunity in the world to exprefs his difapprobation. But 
does he do any fiich thing? Does he fay, what would have been 
not only proper, but his duty, on the fuppofition of his difcou- 
raging public devotion ;—‘* Be not aé the frequenters of the fy- 
nagogues, who perform their worfhip in public, when in private 
only it ought to be performed, but retire to thy clofet, and there 
offer up to God thy devotions ?””—By no means! he only (as has 
been already obferved) points out one particular inftance, which 
he thought reprehenfible ; and avainft this /g/e one direéts his 
admonitions.’ 


That the fubftance of the Lord’s prayer is taken from the 
Jewith ritual, as Pole, if we miftake not, has particularly 
fhown, our author confiders as an additional proof of our Sa- 
viour’s conformity to the inftitutions of the Jews; nor, we 
may add, was it ever the fubject of his accufation, that he had 
neglected, or attempted to undermine, the form of the na- 
tional worfhip. 

Mr. Pope next examines the arguments of Mr. Wakefield 
particularly, and replies to them very frequently with fuccefs. 
Some explanations he urges a little too far, and in one or two 
places, his argument is untenable; but what is precife, clear, 
and undifputed will fufficiently eftablifh his pofition. Indeed 
Mr. Bruckner’s Refearches into the Ancient Ritual of the 
Jews, and Mr. Pope’s more particular and pointed arguments, 
form the beft and moft fatisfaCtory reply to the author of the 
Effay on Social Worfhip. The arguments of another kind, 
what have been called the feafonings of controverfy, are next 
noticed ; and, in reply to the invectives againit Dr. Price, Mr. 
Pope endeavours to fhow, that Mr. Wakefield is himfelf not 
fuficiently ‘ learned in the branch fo effential to theology :’ 
thus, like the French, to avoid the dangers of invafion, he 
carries at once hoftilities into the enemies country. 

The fubje&ts of our author’s enquiry, with this view, are 
the Silva Critica, and the tranflation of the New Teftament, 
and he has fhown that Mr. Wakefield’s obfervations are fel« 
dom new, that they are often unimportant, and fometimes in- 
accurate. <A fpecimen of each error we fhail felecét.—And 
firft, in what refpedts originality. 


«In fe&t. 1. Mr. Wakefield endeavours to remove the chbjec- 
tion raifed againft the conduct of the Mraelites in /poiling the Ezyp- 
vians, by obferving, that the riches which the former collected, 
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were gifts, ufually given to guefts, on quitting the houfe of their’ 
entertaincrs. This he leads the reader to imagine, is an original 
remark of his own*. But let a judgment be formed from com- 
parifon. 

«Harmer fays +, The pra@ice of akking for gifts 7s very common 
to this day in the eaft. They (the moft confiderable people) demanded 
from time to time, Juch things as they faw, and which happened to 
pleafe them. 

‘ Mr. Wakefield fays, «< Ii fcilicet, qui apud exteras urbes hof- 
pitati fuerant, antequam ad fuos reverterentur, munera undique 
conquirebant que domi affervarentur amoris et hofpitii teltimoniat.” 


What follows is a {pecimen of the unimportance of Mr. 
Wakefield’s remarks. 


© § 109; Tits ii, 5. LwPgovacy “ayrac, omveucy wyadas. On this 
Mr. Wakefield remarks, “* Imperité faciunt, qui conjungere vo-. 
unt eyo das CU osneess. 

« What is the novelty or importance of this remark; when Mr, 
Wakefield is anticipated even by the common Englith verfion — 
To be diferete, chafte, keepers at home, good? But in what ref pect 
are thole entitled to the unmerited phrafe of imperit? faciunt, who 
join oxeges and ayas:s together? Is obmeeds neceffarily taken in a 
good fenfe? Isthere not (Luripid. Hecub. 1277) cmeg@+ amen, and 
why not oimp@ eyadn? Lam, equally with Mr. Wakefield, in- 





‘ * Inani quidem triumpho efferantur HOMUNCIONES ifti (the objectors J 
—Hoc fibi refponfum habeant NUNC IAM. p. 2.’ . 

‘ + Obfervations on Scripture, v. 4. p. 422, 423." 

«+ Mr. Wakeffeld produces, as authorities, Homes, Odyff, L. xix. 260, &e, 
where Ulyffes is fpoken of as ¢ 





Keiyendie $ovAs wos ec bra 
AITIZQA ava Muon. & 

és Tope xEgdiov xcalo Quuw 
Xetuat APY VAZEIN. 


But thefe donot appear to have been gifts of hofpitality only, but are repre. 
feated alfo as riches artfully collected by deevging, under the appearance of po- 
yerty. For we are told in the next verle, 
"2; wep KEPAEA vodka 
OIA’ Odvzevs. 

€ See alfo Ailian. Var. Hijl. L. iv. c. 20. who confiders Ulyficsas an ewozaz, 
or travelling troder. . 

‘Mr. Pope it his poetical verfion, has omitted and improved fome of thefe 
circumftancés, perhaps, becaufe he thonght the character of Ulyffes might fuf- 
fer from them. Thefe remarks 1 propole as conjecwres only, and lay no fre on 
them. 

‘In thepaflage quoted from Tacitus (Germ. 21.) Mr. Wakefield has oritted’ 
- one principal claufe, becawfe the infertion of it would have foewn that it bas no rela 
tion to the point before him. _W hat he has cited 's as follows: 

© Notum icrotumque quantum ad jus HOSPITIT, nero difcerait. ABEUNTTI, SI 
QUID POPOSCERIT, CONCEDERE MORIS. 

‘ So far, it isacknowledged, the paflage appears applicable to the cafe of the 
Hraelites; but add the tollewing claufe, which Mr. Wakefield has paffed by, 
and the application is at an end;—£T POSCENDI INVICEM, EADEM 
FAGILIT AS. For where does it appear that the Egyptians afked of the 1 
raclites gifts in return for thofe which they had prefeuted to them,’ 
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clined to prefer the common verfion: bat what right has he to cal! 


thofe rmperiti, who follow the other conftre@ion, when, for any 
thing he could tell, it was well fupported ?? 


The following is inaccurate. 


“§ 13. 0n Iifaiah vi. 2. he fays of the two wings which covered the 
face ct the feraphim;.‘‘ Ha {cilicet dux priores a/e fuerunt 
sxecho, DESUB AURIBUS provenientes in faciem.” And he 
blames Milton for defcribing them otherwife. (Paradife Loft, b, 
v. verle 278, 279.) 


© The pair that clad 
EACH SHOULDER bread.” 


‘Mr. Wakefield fuppofes them to have been placed between the 
ears and the fooulders. But certainly there is no necefiity for this 
idea, nor does it correfpond to the analogy of natura! defcription. 

; ‘ Mr. Wakefield is, however, fo full of this notion, that he 
has made a paffage in Pindar (Pyth, vi. v. 325.) ablolutely ridi- 
culous by his emendation. In the common reading, Zetes and 


Calais, the fons of Boreas, are reprefented as having wings oa their 
Shoulders ; 





« Trepoics NOTA are- 
Qernclas ainPw WoeDupecsse 


« But Mr. Wakefield, by his ementation of this paffage fets the 
wings on their EARS. 


* Trepasw OTA ae 
Opnola:, &e.’ 


« So concerning the fame divinities, he afters the: following paf- 
fage in Apollonius (I. 221.) —Apps ce Nero, &e. to apps d LN 
OQTOZ. 

‘But here Mr, Wakefield is peculiarly unfortunate; for thefe 
and the following verfes of Apoilonius have no relation to the wings 
of Zetes and Calais; but to the floating of their 4air from the top 
of their heads, and down their neck and fhoulders by the impref- 
fion of the wind. Nor is there any thing faid in a// the verfes with 
which the quoted one is connected which will lead to the fmalleft 
-conclufion in favour-of Mr. Wakefield’s fingular idea, but the con- 
trary * 

‘ Nor does the paflage quoted from Orpheus’ s Argonautica 
prove Mr. Wakefield’s point: for if wasociow imealics (v. 219.) 
means wings below the ear; it does not neceflarily fignify that they 
were placed Jetween the ears and the fooulders; they might be af 
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the fooulders, without offering any violence to the-words or the 
connexion, Stephens in his Greek Thefaurus (Sub. voc. Oval, 
tom. z. col. 1554.) tranflates ragootow om’ eahiorg (which is a more 
proper reading than Mr. Wakeheld’s) by /ub imis plantis +. And 
this feems the beft reading, as it may be made confiftent with 
Apollonius, who perhaps* delcribes thefe brothers as waving the 
dufey wings which were at the extremities of their F BET. 8% Cx pC le 
TOT oowy f. ) : ae > | 

‘ Itis plain from this, that different defcriptions were given of 
thofe divinities by different poets; but it does not appear that any 
of them fixed the wings to their EARS, 

‘ The paflage in Silius Italicus (vii. 256, &c.) is as far from 
proving his point as the others; for 


o—— Sevi fera murmura VENTI 
Dimittunt, nullafque movent in FRON TIBUS alas: 


—certainly does not mean that the wings of the winds were under 
their EARS, but on their foreheads. And this is confirmed by a 
fragment of carved ftone defcribed by Montfaucon ( Supplement de 
L Antiq. tome i. p. 43.) in one corner of which a wind is repre- 
fented by a head with the ears of a Satyr, and swo wings at the 
top of the forehead §. 

‘ It appears, therefore, from all this, that Mr. Wakefield has 
no fafficient ground for any part of all this curious theory |].’ 


The great defect of Mr. Wakefield, fo far as refpects the 
originality of his remarks on the New Teftament, is, his in- 
attention to the various readings. Many of his projected al- 
terations are found in thefe: many of the emendations have 
occurred in manufcripts of good authority, without being no- 
ticed by the tranflator. — 

The Appendix and the Advertifement relate to thofe difg- 
TP, which we are always forry to fee between fcholars. 





‘+ And this is the interpretation given ‘in Leétius’s edition of the Greek 
Poets; vol i. p. 483, where the reading is the fame as Stephens gives; 
‘ Quique etiam plumis circum TALARIA fu uf ™ 
Corpore Dis jimiles Lete:, Calais que volabant.’ 


‘+ In reality the expreflions in Apollonius are dubious: for the erder of the 
words may be either Taw sev aetgomev zetoy EnarEpSev Epeuvag mlscuyes [ woos er 
axe Jarocs weday; or Tw pasy ae:eoxrevon Em axeclators WOdwY CEM EXATECLEY EpELevag 
wlegvyag. The latter is préferable, as it inciudes no e/lip/is, and correlponds to 
En. Virgil v. 426. 

© Confiitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque.’ 


©§ Mr. Wakefield quotes Drackenborch on Silius, who has a paffage from 
Medes to the’ fu me purpofe, and whofe whole note #s dir e&tly againi Mr, Wake- 


ed’ 
f ‘ 4 See ‘or a defcription of Zethes and Calais, Ovid's Metamerph, vi. 712, 


Be. And of the winds, Polymectis, Diniegne 130 
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On thefe. we-ought not to decide ; but, as Mr. Wakefield, in 
his general Aniwer, has taken fo very little notice of Mr. 
Pope’s arguments—of arguments which are judicious and for- 
cible, from.an. antagonift of neither mean abilities nor con- 
temptible erudition, we muft conclude that he wifhes to de- 
cline the combat.: © + 





A Voyage to Matagafcar, and the Eaft Indies. By the Abbe 
Rochon.’ Tranflated from -the French. Tllufirated with an 
accurate Map of the Ifland of Madagafcar. To which is. 
added, a Memoir on the Chinefe Trade. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Robinfons.- 1792. 


]N the the third volume of our New Arrangement, we no- 

ticed the abbe Rochon’s work at fome length. It would 
have been fuflicient to have announced the tranflation, which, 
after a careful comparifon, we think a very accurate one, if it 
were not for.the ,additional Memoir on the Chinefe Trade. 
This fubjeé,:, generally interefting, and now peculiarly fo, 
merits a little attention. 

The Chinefe boaft of their annals, which they carry far 
beyond the Mofaic era of the creation, and they feem to have 
proved that arts, and fome fciences, fubfifted among them foon 
after that period. ‘This, however, is not the object of our 
enquiry. It is only neceflary to remark that the Chinefe, a 
people in many refpects fingular, feem to have always ex- 
cluded themfelves from the furrounding nations; and, while 
different races, by intermixing, loft their peculiarities, they 
have preferved their own characteriftics by their fteady perfe- 
verance. ‘They were conquered by the Tartars, but the con 
a race was foon loft in their fubjects; and, though a 
‘Tartar prince holds the throne, there has been little variation in 
the nation. 'This fteadinefs has been partly the effet of her acci- 
dental fituation, and partly the confequence of the temperance of 
the Chinefe,and'the few artificial wants which they have created. 
Their fituation has furnifhed them with what neceflity and 
even luxury, in a limited degree, could demand: they feem to 
with for no more; and oppofe, with a fteady firmnefs the in- 
novations which European example and conne¢tions might in« 
troduce. Their country is undoubtedly an old one, we mean 
that it has not been within many ages gained from the fea, or 
apparently diminifhed by it, and of courfe, it poffeffes mine- 
rals which ages could only have matured, or in confequence 
of decompofition reproduced; trees and plants, which by 
uniting the virtues of different ones from hybrid productions, 
differ or relemble but imperfectly ~ of other regions. bts 
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this may be added, that China furnifhes a greater variety of 
foi], fituation, and temperaturé, than many larger kingdoms; 


that the Chinefe, patient, induftrious, and perfevering, is fel-: 


dom weary of his tafk, or leaves, from petulance and difguft, 


4 


what he has undertaken. 


Mr. Brunel, in the Memoir, {peaks of Chinefe. money 5 


weights; meafures; accompts, and merehandife ; including 
tea, China ink, galega, gambnets gum Jac, curcuma, quick- 
filver, cinnabar, borax, rhubarb, China root, mufk, toutenag, 
mother of pearl, varnifh, cinnamon, ginfeng, nankcen filk, 
filk ftuffs, and porcelain, to which are added fome remarks on 
iuch fubftances as might be moit profitably carried to the Chi- 
nefe market. | | Se one 

_ The Chinefe are known to be artful in a-high degree, and 
one inftance of addrefs refpe€ting their money, we'mnay men- 


tion particularly. Their money is {mal}, for their ‘only coin is. 


halfpence, and their large payments are made by gold in mafles, 
which is generally weighed. ‘The quality of this gold is tried 
by a method fimilar to that employed by our goldfmiths, the 


colour it leaves on a peculiar ftone, confequently ftyled the: 


touchftone. “But they fometimes pay a mafs of inferior va- 
Jue, for when the gold is alloyed, it is refined by heating it fur- 
rounded with a peculiar powder; but, as the effects of this 
act on the furface, and by degrees only on the interior parts, 
fo it is heated long enough only to purify what may be 
rubbed off on the touchftone. We fhall extra& fome circum- 
{tances lefs known, refpecting the tea trees and their leaves. 


« Bohéa teas, in general, eught to be dry, and heavy in the 
hand: this isa fign that the leaves have been full and juicy. When 
infufed, they ought to communicate to the water a yellow colour, 
inclining a little to green, which indicates that they are frefh, for 
old tea produces a red colour. Care muft be taken, above all, to 
avoid red leaves, and to chufe fuch as are large andentire. This 
alfois a fign cf frethnefs; for the longer tea.is kept, the more it 
is fhaken, which breaks the leaves} and mixes them with a great 
deal of duft. It fometimes happens, however, that the tea duftis 
owing to the manner in which it is put into the box, as the Chi- 
nefe tread upon it with their feet, to make it hold a larger quan- 
tity. The leaves of the cong-fox and /aci-chacn teas ought to have 
a beautiful black fhining tint, to be large and weighty, and to 
communicate to water a very bright colour, an@ a mild tatfte. 

_ © The pedao is 2 particular kind of tea-fhrub, the leaves of 
which are‘ all black on the one fide, and al] white on the other. As 
the real pekao tea is very fcarce and dear, even in thofe places where 
jt crows, the Chinefe, who fiudy the art of adulterating their teas 
in general, take care, when this valuable fort is collected, to put 
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nto it a great many more black than white leayes.. They adul- 
terate it, likewife, by mixing it with fome of the {mall half-growa 
eaves, as yet white, which grow on the top of the common bohea 
tea-tree. This changes the quality of the pezaa; for thefe leaves 
being fcarcely formed, can have very little fap or flavour.’ 





¢ All thefe (the green) teas ought to have a green leaden tint : 
the older they are, the leaves become more yellow, which isa very 
great fault, They ought alfo to have a burnt or fcorched fmell, 
not too ftrong, but agreeable: for when they have been long kept, 
they have a fifhy {mell, fomewhat like that of pilchards. The 
French with ta find in green teas, and particularly in foaglo, and 
imperial, an odour fimilar to that of foap. 

‘ In thefe- different kinds of tea which I have mentioned, there 
is a particular diitinétion to be made, as they are generally claffed 
inte one, two, or three kinds, according tq the periods at which 
they were gathered,’ 


The following account of the varnifhes is interefting. 


* The ‘Chinefe varnifh is a compofition of a vifcous liquor ex- 
tracted from different fhrubs and fmall reddith worms, about the 
fize of the filk-worm, After thefe worms have been boiled in 
water, the furface of it appears ‘covered with a kind of oily fab- 


-ftance, which is carefully collected, and which immediately fixes 
and becomes hard: but it may be foftened by heat, when it is 


neceflary to ufe it. This fecond kind of varnith is much fuperior 
to the firft. 

‘ There is, however, a third kind, which is of a ftill better 
quality, and in much greater requeft, It is made of a kind of 
gum called ce, which, in fummer, diftils from certain irces under 
the form of the tears of the turpentine tree, ‘The yellow is the 
beit; that which is black is indifferent. 

‘ The c#e,; when frefh and moiit, exhales a malignant vapour, 
which occafions palenefs and prodigious {welling in. the faces of 
thofe who colle& it for the firft time. This malady cannot be 
cured but by rubbing the part affected with the afhes of burned 
feathers. Without this remedy the diforder increafes, a fever en- 
fues, and the patient is expofed to great danger. 

¢ Works to which this varnifh is applied do not dry except in a 
very moult place, which requires time ; but when they are once 
dry, they remain always in the fame ftate, and never alter. Ar- 
ticles which are well varnifhed, receive feven coats of varnifh, one 
of which is never laid vpon another until the former is perfe&ly 
dry. Hence it happens that the varnifh of thofe pieces of furni- 
ture manufactured at Canton, which being made in hatte, accord- 
ing as they are ordered, and haye not had time to dry, retains a 
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difagreeable odour, not obferved in thofe of Nankin, which are 
mm the greateft requeft, next to thofe of Japan. ‘The brilliancy 
peculiar to the Nankin varnifh is given to it by polifhing, and by 
infinuating into the pores of the.wood a kind of powder; which 
incorporates with it, and’ produces that luftre fo much admired. 

“ Great care ought to be taken that the different coats are laid 
on evenly and fmoothly, without blifters, and that the figures are 
well executed.’ ' 1 Sosa 


We can only find room for fome information refpeéting 
porcelain, and with this we muft conclude our article. —_ 


£ The Ruvopeiank: procure almoft all their porcelain from Can- 
nn except that which isordcred: for the Chinefe merchants fend 
modcls to Kinterching'to have various articles, manufactured in the 
Jame manner ; but: it often. happens that the workmen, being fure 
of a ready fale. for:their -own patterns, neglect thefe works, and 
do not give themfelves the trouble to correct any faults which may 
be in the materials or the workmanthip. One ought never to give 
commiffions of that kind but to merchants of eftablifhed probity 
and reputation, who may be interefted in caufing them to be well 
executed upon the fpot. Befides this, there 1s. another inconve- 
nience in thefe commiffioned works. _. Being all made according to 
new models, in which it is difficult to fucceed, if they have even 
2 few imperfections, they are rejected by the Europeans, who will 
purchafe nothing but what is thoroughly Snifhed. They remain 
therefore in the hands of the:manufacturers, who not being able 
to diipofe of them to the Chinefe, becaufe they are not agreeable 
to their tafte, Jay upon the pieces they fell an additional price, in 
order to make up for the lofs they fuftain by thofe which are re~ 
turned. 

* Nothing is more certain than that the difficulty of. imirating 
models fent from Europe, is one of thofe caufes which augment 
the price of porcelain when ordered ; for we muft not believe that 
the workmen can copy every pattern indifcriminately which is fent 
them from foreign nations. There are fome really impracticable 
in China; though, at the fame time, the Chinefe can execute 
fome furprifing works, which we, in our turn, confider as im- 
poffible. 

‘ Several people imagine, that porcelain acquires a fuperior de- 
gree of perfection when it has been buried in the earth. This, 
however, is a falfe idea, which the Chinefe ridicule. The hif- 
tory of Kinte-ching, fpeaking of the beautiful porcelain of old 
times, informs us, that it was in fo much requeft, that fearcely 
were the furnaces opened when the merchants difputed who fhould 
have it, which certainly does not imply that 1t was buried in the 
earth. It is very true, that in digging up ruins, or in clearing 
old neglected wells, fome very beautiful pieces of porcelain are 
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now and then found, which have been hid during the time of war or 
revolutions; but thefe pieces are beautiful merely becaufe the owners 
of them thought of concealing only the moft valuable, with a view 
of finding them’ again when the troubles were over. If they are 
highly valued, it is not on account of their having acquired any 
fuperior quality in the bofom of the earth, but becaufe their an- 
cient beauty is preferved. There are fome connoiffeurs alfo in 
China, who give a high price for the moft trifling utenfils em. 
ployed by their emperors in remote ages, All the change made 
in porcelain by lying long in the earth, refpects its tints and co~ 
Jouring. This mark of antiquity is obferved alfo in marble and 
ivory; but fooner than in porcelain, the varnifh and eriamel of 
which retard the progrefs of moifture, _ fae | 

« A method has beer lately difcovered of imitating the ancient 
porcelain, or at leaft, that of confiderable antiquity. Pieces of 
this kind are generally very thick and heavy. They are firkt 
dipped in common mixed with yellow oil, which gives them, when 
baked, a fea-green colour: they are then baked a fecond time, in 
a very fat kind of liquor made from capons and other meat; ‘after 
which they are put into a dirty fewer for two or three months ; 
and at the end of that time they refemble porcelain made three or 
four hundred years ago, which was the period when pieces of that 
colour and thicknefs were efteemed by the Chinefe Thefe falfe 
antiques refemble the reat~alfo, im not refounding when ftruck, 


and in producing no humming noife when applied to the ear.? 





_— 
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The Annual Regifter, or, a View of the Hiffory, Politics, and 
| Literature, for the Year 1789, 8vo. 75. Boards. Dodiley. 
1792. 


FEW publications have been carried on with better fuccefs, 

-or have deferved better of the public, than Dodfley’s An- 
nual Regifter. We have obferved, however, with regret for 
a few years paft, a miferable falling off; and not only a want 
of punctuallity in point of time, but rather a deficiency in the 
execution. In the prefent volume, indeed, the editors pathe- 
tically complain that they ‘ have felt the cankered tooth of 
time,’ and infinuate as if they had experienced fome domettic 
misfortune, a § per’lous gait a very limb lopped off ;’ and 
we are forry to find, that a perufal of the volume too fully 


juftifies the complaint. 


With regard to the French affairs in particular, (a fubje& 
on which more than ordinary attention fhould have becx be- 
ftowed), we have only met with vague, loofe, and general in- 
formation—Caufes, motives, and characters, are not at all’in- 
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vefligated ; and even the greatcft events, fuch as the taking of 
the Batlle, for inftance, are detailed without that minute at- 
iention to circumfauces, which ftamps a2 value on hiftorical 
setcarches. | pgs 

In:our Review for April, 1792, we beftowed fome com- 
mendation on a pudtication entitled ¢ an Hittorical Sketch of 
the French Revolution,’ that commendation, we conceive, was 
not improperly beftowed upon a work which the author, con- 
{cious of a devree of Amperfection, had the modeity to pub- 
ith anonymoutly, and. ta entitle oniy a fectch. Whatever in this 
view might be the merit of that little work, fure! ly it; was not 
one of fuch importance and eftablithed authenticity, as to 
warrant a re{pectable publication 1 in hterally tranicribing from 
“at 5 and yet (extraordinary as it may appear), in the Annual 
Regifter, almoft the whole account.of.the revolution previous 
to the meeting of the {tates gener al, is not borrowed, but 
actually tranferibed (with, perhaps, the eccafional variation of 
a. word) from this fame Hittorica! Sketch. 

Confidering the encouragement which the Annual Regrter 
has-experienced, confidering that it continues {till three years 
in’ arrear, furely the public had a right to expect from its au~ 
thors; fome degree of original information on this important 
Subject, fome little pains to be taken in gratifying the gener al 
curiofity, 

The ftyle of the hiftory, is alfo very ‘inferior to that of the 
other-volumes, and on the whole, -evinces a degree-of negh- 
gence, which we hope in future to fee on 

Of the other parts of the work, we feel no difpofition to 
complain. The chronicle is atranged with the ufual accuracy, 
and to the felection of extracts we find nothing to object, 





A new v Syflem of modern Geography : or a Geographical, Hifo- 
rical and Commercial Grammar and prefent State of the fe- 
eral Kingdoms of the World. Containing, I. The Figures, 
Motions, and Diftances of the Plavtets, according to the New- 
tonian Syftem, and the late? Obfervations, IT. A general 
View of the Earth, confidered as a Planet, with feveral ufc- 
ful Geographical Defnitionsgnd Pr oblems. ITI. The grand 
Divifions Ty the Globe into Land and Water, Continents and 
Iflands. IV. The Situation and Extent of Empires, King- 
doms, S ai tes, Provinces and Colonies. V. Their Climates, 
Air, Soil, Vegetable Produétions,. Metals, Minerals, na- 
tural Cubiafittes, Seas, Rivers, Bays, Capes, Promontortes, 
gud Lakes. VI. The Birds and Bea/ts peculiar to each Coun- 
try. VII. Obfervations on the Changes that have been any where 
Sy erved upon the Face of Nature, “fine e the mofi early Periods 
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of Hifory. VIII. The Hiftery and Origin of Nations ; their 


Forms of Government, Religion, Laws, Revenues, Taxes, 
Naval and Military Strength. IX. The Genius, Mariners, 
Cufioms and Habits of the People. X. Their Langnare, 
Lear ning, rts, Sciences, Maiufactyres and Cwniemobee. 
Al, The chief Cities, Struéfures, Ruins; and artificial Curio 
fitics. XI]. The Longitude, Latitude: Bearings, and Diftances 
of principal Places from London. T which are added. T.'A 
Geographical Index, wiih the Names and Places alphabeti-. 
cally arrenged, II. A Table of the Cains of all yee and 
their value in Engli/p Money. L1l. A Chronological Table of 
Events, from the Creation io the prefent Time. “By MP Hiaine 
Guthrie, Efq. The Afironomical Part by ames Ferg gufany 
FF. R. S. Tt which have been added, the late Difcoveries of 
Dr. Herfchell, and other eminent Afironamers, The Fifi 
Edition, y achitery! ted, Improved, and greatly Enlargeit, with a 
copious Index. 4to. 21, 2s. Boards. With 24 Maps Co- 
loured, forming a complete Atlas, bound feparaie. Dilly aud 
Robinfons. 1792. 


A’ accurate knowledge of the earth, its figure, inhabitants, 
and productions, of its natural and civil hiftoryyhas been 
deemed a moft defirable object amongit the enlightened and 
inquifitive in every age. Strabo has de fineated its ancient geo 
graphy; the elder Pliny, to his defcription of the geography 
of the earth, has added its natural hiltory, which contains an 
immenfe treafare of knowledge ; and Ptolemy, i in his books of 
geography, which are ftill extant, has delineated the relative 
fituation of the different countries upon maps. ‘The Arabian 
geographers have alfo added their labours to the advancement 
of this fcience. But it muit be owned, that whatever know- 
ledge of. the globe the ancients pofieiled, very confiderable 
improvements have been made by the moderns, who have de- 
monftrated its {pherical form, not only from aftronomical obfer- 
vations, but from the voyages which have been made, round it. 
In no age, or country, hasthe feience of geography received 
greater additions than in our own, by an ardent fpirit of ad 
venture, fupported by the moft fplendid patronage; and ne 
part of the earth, where the foot of man could t read, or the 
boldeit navigator could penetrate, has been unexplored. 

A great number of the moft authentic travels and voyages 
have been pubhithed and read with gteat avidity by that curio- 
fity which prevails in every great mind. This mafs of know- 
ledge has been colleéted together in feveral fyitems of modern 
geography ; amongft which, that w hich was compiled by 
Guthrie has always. maintained a moit decided {uperiority, 
and has accordittgly received a diftitguifhed patronage from 


the public. 7 


The 
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_ The proprietors of this work have fpared no expence ; 
and the prefent editor has paid the moft unwearied atten- 
tion to its improvement, not only by an accurate revifion and 
correction of the whole, but by a very confiderable accu- 
mulation of matter, derived from the mott unqueftionable au- 
thority. Of this, it is incumbent upor us to give our readers 
fome account. . 

The aftronomical part was written by the celebrated Mr 
Fergufon ; but it is well known that impottant difcoveries have 
been made fince his death, and that not only oné primary, 
but three fecondary planets, have been difcovered, belonging 
to our fyftem. In this Edition a brief account is given of thofe 
difcoveries which have been made by a name highly honoured 
by every lover of that fcience. ‘The arrangement of this part 
of the work is alfo much more methodical and judicious than 
before, and we obferve new heads under the different articles 
of planets, comets, fixcd-ftars, and conftellations. There is 
alfo a very clear and accurate account of the methods of find- 
ing the latitude and longitude of places from celeitial obferva- 
tions, which mutt not only be utcful to navigators, but gra- 
tify many of the lovers of fcience, who have no opportunities 
for more laborious inveitigations. , | 

Befides the new hiftorical matter added to the introdu€tory 

art, which gives a very ufeful fketch of the general hiftory 
of the world, there is a very confiderable mafs of hiftorical 
information added in the accounts of the different, empires, 
kingdoms, and {tates ; by which means the hiftorical narrative 
of every country is brought down to the prefent period. 

From Zimmermann’s political Survey of Europe, and from 
Mr. Coxe’s ‘Travels into the northern kingdoms of that quarter 
of the globe, much ufeful information has been extracted. 
The domeftic occurrences of our own ifland, with its connec- 
tions and dependencies, and the interefting events of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, have been particularly noticed. In the ac- 
count of Switzerland feveral new articles have been intro- 
duced, under the heads of glaciers, mountains, goitiers, and 
idiots. Both Townfend and Bourgoanne have furnifhed much 
ufeful information in their Tours through Spain. ‘To the de- 
tcriptions of the fubterranean curiofities of Italy, the ancient 
towns of Peftum, Herculancum, and Pompeia, many addi- 
tions have been made from Sutherland and others; and fir 
William Hamilton, the Britifh envoy at Naples, has fupplied 
much interefling matter refpecting the volcanic eruptions of 
fEtna and Vefuvius. | 

In Afia, Grofier’s Hiftory of China, Dr. Robertfon’s hifto- 
rical Difquifition concerning India, major Rennel’s Map and 


Nemoir of this immenfe region, and Franklin’s Tour from 
Bengal 
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Bengal to Perfia, have all been'carcfully examined, and many 
{elect quotations taken with relpect to cuftoms, drefs, contti- 
tution, form of government, jaws, judicial proceedings, lite- 
rature, and commerce. : 

Under the department of Africa, befides many enlargements 
in the account of Egypt, we obferve fome accounts of feveral 
kingdoms, of which no defcription has ever been given in any 
fyftem of geography befides this, viz. of the Tiicdom of 
Abyffinta, which has been abridged from the ‘voluminous 
labours of Mr. Bruce. ‘he editor appears-to have avail- 
ed» himfelf of a work of fo great celebrity, and-given a 
judicious abridgment of it, which feems to be accurately 
arranged under the different heads of air and fea-jons, qua- 
drupeds, birds, infecis, vegetable produétions, lakes, cataraéts, 
fources of the Nile, caufes of the inundations of the Nile, 
cities and towns, trade and commerce, cufioms, method of com- 
puting time, religion, &&c. &Fc. Sc. From the procecd- 
ings of the African Affociation, a feparate narrative has been 
drawn up of the little that is known of the kingdoms of Fez- 
zan, Bornou, and Cafhna; and a diftinct view of the country 
of the Hottentots, and Caffraria, from M. Vaillant. . 

In America, Mr. Morfe, whofe geography of the northern 
part of that continent has acquired great and deferved celebri- 
ty, has been particularly confulted. ‘The Weft India iflands, 
the difturbances which have lately arifen in the French planta- 
tions in St. Domingo, have been diftin@ly noticed. In a 
word, no region or kingdom, no circumftance, or event, of 
any confequence, feems to us to be omitted ; and we can very 
impartially declare that great afliduity and judgment appear to 
have been employed in the improvement of the work, and in 
the addition of new matter to fo great an extent as to fweil 
this Edition 180 quarto pages more than the preceding one. 
It is proper to obferve that the maps have been much im- 
proved, and are coloured with great accuracy. ‘They amount 
to twenty-fix, bound up in a feparate volume; and, for 
their diftinctnefs, their number, and the largenefs of the f{cale 
upon which they are conftructed, form an elegant, compicte, 
and ufeful Atlas. 





Hymns and Songs in Praife of Fefus Chrifie By E. Pyke, 
V.D.M. 8va 25. fewed. Crowder. 1792. 


Wie Edward Pyke is, or what his V. D. M. fignifies, we 
know not. Pofltbly it alludes to fome degree in the aca-- 
demy of exthufia/m, and in which he is unquettionably a gra- 
duate. Inthe Preface he addrefies his dear friends, we fuppofe 
of Leicefter; and tells them that he had always retained an 
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averfion againtt becoming an author, till their earneft dehire 6 


have thofe Hymns in print, joined with their generat approba< 
tion of the matter contained in them, got the better of his ob 


jection. Of Mr. Pyke’s grammatical accuracy the four firft - 


ttanzas of Hymn the ninth may ferve as a fpecimen : 


‘ O heav’nly Sav’our Lamb divine! 
No love can be compar’d to thine ; 
When man was ruin’d and undone, 
Thou fwiftly to his refcue ran. 


© Tho’ we were rebels and unclean; 
And deeply funk in fharie and fin; 
Thou came to feek and fave the loft, 
Tho’ it thy tender life tuff coft. 


¢ In our fad place thou meekly frood; 
Aid offr’d up thy flefh and blood ; 
For man to anfwer, die for fin, 


And everlafting life bring in. 


é Tranfgreflicn thou haft-finifhed, 
When on the crofs thou freely fea’; 
And then thou sade anend cf fin, 
And endlefs right’oufnefs brought in? 


THe SuBLiMe. 


‘Lo! the Lord of Heav’n defcendéth; 
Flaming feraphs fhout aloud, 
The archangel glad attendeth, 
Blows the mighty trump of God: 
« Says your HEAD 
Rife ye dead, 
You are mine, 1 for you bled.’ 


* Glad the éicod wafh’d Virgin rifles 
To afcend with her dear Lerd ; 
Mortal fetters fhe defpifes; 

Shakés them off at his dear word ; 
Flies on high 

"To the fky; 

Joins the heav’nly company. 


- © The dear Bride of Chrift'our Sav’our: 
Thete appears in sebes of light ; 
She’s array’d by the Lamb’s favour 
in long garments clean and white; 
Rightoufnefs 
Is her drefs, 


She no more fhall know difrefs.* 


THE 
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Tue PATHETIC. 


_ © My Lamb whate’er is finful I have done, 
But thou in love, did for me, full atone; 
And I believe, thou loved finful me, 

And for me bow’d thy head upon the tree.’ 


THe Famrciar. 


¢ Ho! ye that thirft for happinefs, 
Come to the fprings of life ; 

Here you may quench your raging thirft, 
And end your fruitlefs ftrife.’ 





* Wines well refin’d: are poured out, 
The Sav’our’s precious blood ; 

And you’re izvited, without doubt; 
To feaft on all that’s good” 


THE Jo.ty. 


« Can you beauty e’er admire, 
*Tis compleat in Jefus ; 
Nymphs and fwains of warm defire, 
H’ere’s joys enough to pleafe ts 
Pardon’d guilt, and peace with God, 
Right’oufnefs and glory ; 
Through the lamb, who hhed his bloody 
O moft delightful ftory: 


« This fweet fubje& riever ends, 
*Tis the joy of heav’n ; 
Sing of Jefu’s love my friends, 
To you fo freely giv’n: 
Let the worldlings tune their fongs 
To Cefar or to Philis; 
Nobler praife to Chrift belongs, 
And to his praife [ll finih.’ 


And here we will finith our quotations, atid truft out readers 
will not on that account be difpleafed with us. ‘The Hymns, 
however, of Mr. Pyke’s ‘ brother minifters,’ which compofe 
about a fourth part of this volume, bear le{s refemblance to 
common fenfe, and rational religion, than thofe from which 
we have quoted, and which were received with /uch general 
approbation in Leicefterthire. 

€.R.N, An, (VI) New. 1792. Aa dan 
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( 338 ) 
An Ejfay toward @ ncw Edition of the Elegies of Tibullas, witis 
a Tranflation and Notess 8vo. 25. fewed. Johnfon. 1792+ 


UR tranflator appears fuccefsful in reftormg,; fo far as he 
has proceeded, the Elegies of ‘Pibuilus to their proper 
order. He thews himlelf pofieffed of a good fhare of. claflical 
knowledges and perfectly well acquainted with the original : 
but he is more refpectable as.a {cholar than a poet. His lines 
very imperfedtly correfpond with the liquid flow, and polifhed 
élegance of the oviginal, which affords the mof exquifite model 
of elegiac compofition ¢ and which, though happily imitated 
by Grays Hamarond, and others, has never been excelled. As 
the title intimates, that tf this attempt meets with approba- 
tion, it will be followed by a complete verfion cf the Roman 
poet, we fhall ley before the reader, as a fair fpecimen, that 
par tof the feventh Elegy of the firft book, which is here tranf- 
‘ated with the correfpondent paflage in the original. 
‘ Ofiris firft with fkiil the plough combin‘d, 
And urg’d its coulter through the virgin mold : 
He firft, to foils untri’d, each grain conlign’d, 
And cull’d from boughs unknown their fruits of gold. 


‘ He taught on props to rear the trailing vine, 
Ard check with temper’d iteel the pamper’d fhoot: 
To him firft gave the grape mature its wine, 
Burfting beneath the peafant’s aukward foot. 


‘ That juice iniimdtrve bent the voice to fong, 
And taught the uncouth limb a meafur’d tread : 
To Bacchus all the ruattie’s joys belong, 
That, loos’d from pain, his, toit-wora breat o’erfpread. 


¢ To Bacchus ref affitéted mortals owe, 
Though the gall’d ankle bear the clanking chain. 
No grief; no care, doft thou, Ofiris, know! 
Dance, fong, love meet and gay, compofe thy tram. 


¢ Thine flow’rs, and brow with berried ivy bound ; 
The yellow pall o’er the flim heel difrufe ; , 
Fhine, too, the Tyrian veft; the pipe’s {weet found’; 
The light ark confcious of its myftic ufe.’ 





« Pyimus aratra manu follerti fecit Ofirisy 
Et teneram ferro follicitavit humium. 
. Primus inexperte commifit feinina terra; 


° . ‘ s £ 4 7 4 
Pomaque non notis legit'ab’ arboribus ¢ + 
-* : ¢ ° s eh >" a | sa wa 
¢ Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere yitem ; 


Hic viridem dura cedere falce coma : 
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Yli jacundos primum matura fapores 
Expreffa incultus uva dedit pedibus. 


© Tile liquor daguit voces inflectere cantu, 

_ Movit et ad certos nefcia membra modos, 

Bacchus et agricole niagno confecta labore 
Pe€tora triftitie diffoluenda dedit, 


« Bacchus et affli€tis requiem mortalibus affert, 
Crura licet dura compede pulfa fonent. 

Non tibi fuiit triftes cure, néc lu@tus, Oftri! 
Sed chorus, et cantués, et levis aptus amor: 


‘Sed varii flores, et frons redimita corymbis 3 
Fufa fed at teneros lutea palla pedes ; 

Et Tyrie vélles, et dulcis tibia cantu, 
Et levis occultis confcia cifta facris.’ 


The notes occupy a confiderable part of this performance ; 
of the tranflator’s abilities in that refpe€t, and mode of writ- 


ing, a judgment may be formed from that on the laft line of 
the original. 


© Et levis occultis confcia cite, facris.] ‘Though it were abfurd 
to confider a word as beautiiul in itfelf, yet the callida jun@ura of 
confcia with cifta, gives here to the former a peaing ettect. This 
cifia, facred to the orgies of Ofiris or Bacchus, was borne in pro= 
ceflion by marriageable virgins ; and contained under fruits and 
girlifh baubles, the mof obtrufive fymbol of the marriage inftitu- 
tion. Tibellus having in view one of thefe cifophora— 


that in her eye 
Kept mounting fire, and on ber tender cheek 
Inevitable colour ; 


which, with a coynefs of touch in upholding her charge, betrayed 
a con{cioufnefs within of what is contained : 


Sibi commiffes fbra locuta Deos— 


delicately transfer through the epithet con/tia, the perceptions of 
its bearers to the eifa itfelf. 

© This cifa is here rendered ark ; not only becaufe that term 
is familiar as rhe fecret receptacle of facred Jymbols ; but as it alfo 
denoted the-particular veiiel in which the race of generation was 
preferved from the flood. Nor would it have been improper on 
another account, as the c/a refembled the cradle of Mofes. Like 
the laft, from its materials, the ark of the ciffophera is denomis 
“nated ight ; for fhe 


awicker bafket dere, 
Meade of fine tevigs entrailed curio ei , 
Aa -&§ The 
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€ The form of it appears on the celebrated fardonyx in the 
Marlborough collection, exhibiting the marriage of Cupid and 
Pfyche ; whilft its relation to Ofiris may be traced in the learned 
Anatyfis of Ancient Mythiélogy. P | 

« However foreign to the military atchievements and birth-day 
of Meffala, the praife of Ofiris might be thought, the poet moft 
happily conneéts it with both. ‘The expedition of his patron to 
Egypt particularly introduced the topic of digreflion; from 
which, confidering the God as the parent of feftivity and author 
of marriage, he, thus, finely reverts to his fubject : 


Hue ades, et Genium ledus, Geniumque choreis 
Concelebra, et multo tempora funde mero J” 





The Marches of the Britifo Armies in the Peninfula of India, 
during the Campaigns of 1790 and 1791 3 illufirated and ex- 
plained by Reference to a Map, compiled from authentic Do- 
euments, tran/mitted by Earl Cornwallis from India. By 
Major Rennel. 8vo. 7s. Od. fewed. Nicol. 1792. 


WE had formerly occafion to obferve, in reviewing majer 
Rennel’s Memoir, that war, even when walanepitel. 
eontribated to increafe our knowledge ; and to add, at leaft, to 
acquifitions, which gratified the laudable, though reftlefs, fpi- 
rit of curiofity. At prefent, when the event of war has curbed 
-the enterprifes of an infidious and faithlefs enemy, when the 
Myforean tyrant, meditatiug our deftruction, is by accidental 
-circumitances deprived of his power and energy, and com- 
pelled to refign thofe pretenfions to conqueft which his Eu- 
ropean allies have voluntarily renounced, we can, with more 


pleafure, furvey the additions which have been made to our 


knowledge in the purfuit of victory. 1 
This pamphlet is defigned to illuftrate a feparate map, not 
fotd with it, and the Introduction gives a fhort account of its 
fources, and the information from which it is derived, as well 
as reafons for the flownefs of the military movements in Indof- 
tan. ‘The marches are particularly defcribed, with a reference 
to the map, and thefe, of courfe, we cannot follow. The 
information which we can convey, relates chiefly to the more 
general accounts; and fome of the facts are new and intereft- 
ing. 
, ihe Peninfula of India is divided lengthways by a chain of 
hilis, abrupt and fteep on the fide of the Malabar coaft ; more 
plain and acceflible towards the Carnatic. Their courfe is 


“not in the middle of the Peninfula, but very near to the for- 


mer coaft, and the weftern fide is higher than the eaftern = to- 
wards the fouth, the hills feem gradually to fall, though they 
are 
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are ‘by no means loft in the fouthern extremity, and appear 
again above the water in Ceylon. This chain of mountains 
has been called the Gauts; but that term ftriétly means the 
paflages by which they are afcended, and the country of My- 
fore is a kind of table land on the top of thefe mountains; fo 
that to reach the capital of Tippoo, it was neceflary to pafs 
the Gauts both from the Carnatic and Bombay. Having pre- 
mifed this explanation, we hall fele&t fome paffages from this 
pamphlet. 


‘ It will be proper in this place, to fay a word concerning this 
range of afcents; which prefenting a ftupendous rampart towards 
the Carnatic, and a vaft terrace towards Myfore, influences the 
feafons, as well as the military operations, in both. 

« Its extent and bearings to the northward, we are not well in- 
formed of ; nor is it of much importance to the prefent difcuf- 
fion: its elevation, however, is lefs, in that quarter, ‘than be- 
tween the parallels of Chittore and Darampoory ; where it is 
reckoned about 3000 feet above the low country of the Carnatic. 

‘ The level of the terrace or Table Land fupported by the 
Gauts, muft neceffarily rife as it extends weftward; as all the 
rivers come from that quarter: and we may, therefore, conceive, 
that the top of the wefern Gauts, or edge of the Table Land, 
fronting the Malabir coaft, is feveralhundred feet higher than the 
eaftern : for no lefs can be fuppofed, in a gradual afcent of more 
than 200 miles. On that fide, it falls with fo abrupt a defcent, 
that it merits the term of wall, more, perhaps, than any other 
range of mountains whatfover. The edge of this precipice rifes 
fo little above the general level of the terrace, that, viewed frou 
above, it has {carcely the appearance of a ridge of hills.’ 

—_—_—— 


« Not that the reader is to confider this tra& of elevated couns 
try (or Table Land, as it is commonly ftyled) as an even furface. 
So far from this being the cafe, it has a vaft number of lofty emis 
nences on jt: but thefe, in a general point of view, are nothing 
more than inequalities, on the top of a vaft flat mountain,’ 


The valley of Barramaul, if fuppofed to be continued in 
that of Darampoory, is feventy miles long, fituated at the foot 
ef the Myfore mountains, bounded by them in the weft, and 
the mountains of the Carnatic on the eaft, divided by the river 
Panaur, which crofles it and joins the fea at Cuddalore. It is 
very fertile, populous, and advantageoufly fituated ; for it come 
mands the principal avenues between the two countries. We 
have particularly defcribed this valley, as in the event of a 

artition of Tippoo’s dominions, thefe two vallies, with Coim- 
ttore, and the intervening valJey of Salem, ought, in our 
author’s opinion, to be in our hands, It will be feen by con- 
A a3 julting 
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fulting the.Gazette of Saturday Jaft, (November 3d) that 
lord Cornwallis was of the fame opinion, except fo tar as re 
foe€is Coimbettore. His reafoning is nfiicienely decifive 5 and. 
that open country could be of no ufe in cafe of a regular ine 
vafion, though it might greatly affift him in the priedatory ex- 


curfions 3 into the Carnatic, which his numerous, well appointed 
avalry enable him to make. 


‘ The country (of Myfore) duripg the march was various ; but 
generally well cultivated, and full of villages, Water (contrary 
to expectation) was found in the greateft plenty : and that chiefly 
in natural ponds, or pools ; which, lying below the furface of the 
country, could not be drained by the enemy, ‘The air was re- 
markably pure; and the nights very cold ; from the greatnefs of 
the elevation, The commander in chief was compelled to make 
fome fevere examples, amongit the followers of the army, for ma- 
rauding and burning the villages on the march,’ 


. We fhall feleét, alfo, the defcription of the ground round 
Seringapatam ; though defigned to explain the future battle, it 
is ON Many accounts interefting : : it is £ an undifcovered coun- 
try, from which the travellers have returned.’ 


The Cauvery river, after forming the ifland in which the city 
of Seringapatam is fituated, takes a courfe, which ig confiderably 
to the fuuth of ealt, to the ford of Arakeery, ‘The breadth of 
the river bed is about 200 yards, and reckoned impaffuble for cane 


non, below the ifland ford, Oppofite to the lower part of the, 


ifland, and not far from the north bank of the river, are fome 


lofty hills, which extend in a broken ridge, about-two miles and. 


a half ta the north-eatt ; or nearly at right angles with the courfe. 
of the ri * in that part. On the fouth point, or fhoulder of 
this ridge, ftands the fortified pagoda of Carigat (or Cariagatam) ; 
commanding, as being fituate immediately ahove it, the principal 
ford of the Cauvery, in this part; over which lies the common 
road from Bangalore and Cesapatam, into the ifland. The Ca- 
rigat itfelf, is, however, commanded by a higher point of the 
ridge, on which a Pts of inferior coniiruétion 1s raited. 

‘ A gap, or opening, fituated rather towards’the northern part 
of this ridge, gives it the appearence of two dikingt, and very 
long hills, or mountains: and of thefe, the one fartheft removed 
from the river, term/nates in a flope to the north-eait ;. blending 
itfelf at the fame time, with the flope of a commanding ground, 
which, in the nature of a thelf or terrace, projects from the eaft- 
eri baie of the Casigat ridge ; prefenting a fteep, irregular front, 
of near a mile avd half in extent, to the northward. - A deep, 
fwampy ravine flanks this ground on the eaft; rendering the ac- 
cefs to itextremely difficult: it likewife thuts up the fame ground 
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on the ‘fouth and fouth-eaft, by branches that proceed towards the 
Cauvery ; and, on the other hand, extends its courfe, and inac- 
ceflible nature, fur into the valley on the north. 

‘ This commanding ground, which is alfo thick fet with rocky 
eminences, and has an extent lengthwiie, of near three miles, 
along the front of the Carigat hills; and in general, a fpll mile 
in breadth from their bafe to the ravine ; 18 the dpot which Tippoo 
fixed upon for his camp and field of bate.’ 


The weather, which for atime prevented the fuccefé of Jord 
Cornwallis, is an object of importance. it has been hither Q 
little underftood ; for the fituation of the high ground of the 
Myfore country greatly influenced the rainy feafons. — The 
rainy monfoors of the Malabar coaft, prevail in May, June, 
and July; they happen w ith the fouth-weft monfdon. On 
the north-eait of the Gauts, the rainy icafon comes on with a 
north-eaft wind, commencing in the hilly country. At Ben- 
gal the rain begins about the latter end of ' September, on the 

eaftern coaft ef the Carnatic, a month later. In the Myfore 
country, it began on the gth of October, and itis-by no meang 
certain that this 1s much earlier than ufual, 


‘ Tt appears by the private letters from the army, during its 
march to join col, Oldham, that a general want of knowledge pre- 
vailed, concerning the weather that was to be expected in the 
weltern part of My fore ; during the approaching rainy ‘monfc on, 
on the coait of Malabar. Te was fuppoted that the ereat elevation 
of the weitern Gauts, would have prevented the pafling over of fo 
great a body of clouds, as was fuffiicient to oetafion a rainy feafon 
at 160 miles to leeward of their-fummits. ‘The ttath was, that 
we knew very few particulars concerning that part of Myfore; as 
the fequel has fully proved. How fay the rain extended eaftward, 
remains to be told: but that it previ ails generally i in the line be- 
tween Seringgpatam and Darwar, is knows by the Bombay newfs 
paper (Herald, June 13, 179t) 5 becayfe the Mabratta genera} 
expected the {welling of the rivers, and arranged his marches ace» 
cordingly, The north-eaft monfoon does vot produce much 
change in the weather on the eaftern quarter of the Table Land: 


. for thofe who afcended it from the Barramaul quarter, found the 


weather dry, although the monioon raged below in the Carnatic, 
I-do not conceive, however, that the quantity of rain that 
falls on the T'able Land, bears any proportion to tirat which falis 
On either tide Of it; more efpeciaily on the weit : though no doube 
it fails in quantities fufficient to break up the roads, deitroy the 
working cattle, that are expofed to it, and injure the health of the 

groops in the field, 
‘ I ought perhaps to have fet out, with dediasiog my own ige 
norance on this fubject, untyl the suiiaie of the lat Campaign were 
Aa4 known 
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_ known 5 concluding that the fame kind of weather prevailed every 
where at the fame feafon, on the eaft fide of the great Gavts. For 
during. the campaigns in the Coimbeitore country, in 1767, and 
1790, no rainy feafon was experienced with the fouth-weft mon- 
_ foon: and I applied this to Myfore ; to which, it appears, the 
yainy feafon of the Malabar coaft is extended, by the operation 
of a vertical fun, on that elevated region ;:. _although when the fun 
is in the fouthern tropic, the rainy feafon of the Coromandel coat 
js never felt there. 

¢ I cannot help mentioning, that my friend Dr, Blagden aétu- 
ally predicted the kind. of weather that afterwards happened in 
Myfore : : from its analogy to other countries ; conceiving the wet 
feafon in that elevated tract, to be rather of the nature of the pe- 
tiodical yains within the tropics, than of the proper monfoons.’ 


The novelty and importance of the circumftances, refpeét- 
ing this very peculiar country, will apologife for the length of 
our extracts and remarks.—We have reafon to expect a new 
and more correct map of India, with a particular explanation 
of the extent and i importance of the new acquifitions. 
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MONTHLY CATALQGU &, . 
WAKEFIELD CONTROVERSY. 


Remarks on Mr. Wakefield’ Inguiry into the Expediency and Proe 
_pritty of Public or Socigl Worfoip. By a Laymax. 8yo. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1792. 


R, Wakefield’s Inquiry appeared fome time fince, and was 
noticed in the third volume of our New Arrangement. The 
antagonifts.were foon equipped, anc threw down the gauntlet with 
fpirit. Two of thefe, ne in a female attire, attracted our atten- 
tion in the fubfequent volume. We find, however, that our ac- 
count of Mr. Wilfon’s ¢ Defence of Public Worthip’ was not 
fatisfaétory to its author, and we promifed to take an opportunity, 
jn our continuation of the controverfy, to correct any unintentional 
error. As we now refume the numerous pamphlets which have 
appeared on this fubject, we may premife a few general remarks, 
Mr. Wakefield endeavoured to prove that public and focial wor- 
fhip was not enjoined by any pofitive precept of our Saviour, and 
was neither retommendéd by his example nor that of the apoftles, 
On this part at leaft of his work the whole controverfy refts, and 
fome of the very able ‘authors, whoie works will pafs in review 
before us, have greatly elucidated this fubject, and added to our 
knowledge of eccicfiaftical hiftory, as well as of the cuftoms of the 
Jews. Mr. Wakefield has taken ftrong ground, and it is very dif. 
ficult to controvert all his pofitions, His’ antagonilts hitherto have 
certainly 
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certainly * not /uficiently fhown that the prayers in the Temple 
were focial.? Even Mr. Wilfon proves only that they were in 
particular emergencies, and not generally fo, The members of 
the church of England fay, that they go to church to fay their 
prayers, though they include the preaching; and the common 
people of Scotland ‘go to a preaching,’ though they include 
prayers. But it 1s furely improper to transfer this language to 
‘the days of our Saviour, and to form from thence an argument, 
that, when he preached in the Temple, he joined alfo in focial 
worfhip. [t is alfo not fufficient to prove that the Jews hada 
ritual, unlefs ic be fhown that they joined in it, and the general 
weight of evidence proves that they joined only occafionally, and 
fora fhort time. There is fomething unfocial, ynaccommodating, 
unfriendly, in the Jewifh difpenfation: it leads man: to look at 
himfelf only, and its fpirit forbids union in every attempt. Evéry 
Jew is a being in a great meafure ifolated with refpect to his bre- 
thren, and fometimes his family. 

In refyming the controverfy we fhall not be particular refpe&- 
ing the chronology of each pamphlet: it is fufficient if we pre- 
ferve the order in thofe wha reply to each other, and, in the reft, 
keep feparate the general tenor of the arguments. The Layman 
contends, what he has by no means proved, that our Saviour found 
focial worthip ettablifhed in principle, though wretchedly cor- 
rupted in practice, and that it was his obje& to reform, not to 
inftitute anew. His arguments refpecting the practice of our Sa- 
viour are only cogent, when it is proved that the prayers of the 
fynagogue were really focial. The precepts of Chrift, refpefing 
two or three joining together, are certainly ftrong, ‘and almott 
decifive ; and, as we have already hinted, the expediency of pubs 
lic worthip cannot be fora moment doubted. ‘The practice of the 
apoftles is more pointed, and though fomething muft be alowed 
for their political fituation, their dangers, and diftrefs, it is evi- 
dent that they confidered focial worthip as a duty. | 


4 Defence of Public or Social Worfeip. A Sermon, preached ix 
the Unitarian Chapel, in Effex-ftreet, Landon ; on Sunday, De- 
cember 4, 1791. By Fobu Difayy, D. D. F.S.4. B80. 62. 

_ Johnfon. 1792 


The title of this fermon reminds us of an inaccuracy in many 
of the authors of the controverfy, viz. confounding: public and 
focial worthip. ‘They undoubtedly are not the fame, and many 
arguments will apply to one which are trifling when confidered 
with refpeé& to the other. In other refpects, Dr. Difney’s is an 
ufeful and a practical fermon. He confiders the condué of our 
Saviour and his apoflles as fupporting public, and generally focial 
worfhip; but it is not eafy in a fermon to examine a difpuied 
queftion at fufficient length, or with minute accuracy. 

3 Letters 
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Letters to a Young Man, occafioned by Mr. Wakefeld’s Effay on 
Public Worfhip ; to which is added, @ Reply to Mr. Evanjfon’s 
Objections to the Obfervance of the Lord's Day. By Ff. Priefte 
ley, LL.D. FLR.S. 8v0. 15, 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


Dr. Prieftley is too zealous a polemic to fuffer fo fair an occas 
fion for controverfy to efcape him. He engages in the queftion 
with eagernefs 3 and, as ufual, elucidates it by bis extenfive know- 
ledge. of the fubject, as well as by the perfpicyity of his ftyle. In 
our fhort recapitulation of the itate of the controverfy we did noe 
menon the {uppofed focial prayers during the offering up of in- 
cenfe, becaufe we intended to notice in this place, from the 
authority of the prefent author, that in this part of the ceremony, 
though the Jews prayed together in the outward court, each offered: 
up his own prayers, without a communication with any other, 
Yet, he adds, after the Babylonrfh captivity, fynagogue worfhip 
was introduced ; but we well know the extent to which it 1s focial 
nits practice. ‘The practice of our Saviour, Dr, Prieitley clearly 
thinks, is mm favour of focial worthip, and his inftru@ions refpect- 
ing private prayer, by no means calculated to exclude public and 
focial devotions, ‘The prattice of the apoftles we have already 
noticed ; and it is urged with much force by Dr. Prieftley, that 
their conduct fupports flrongly the principle of public worfhip in 
the Jewith fyftem, But, when we confider their dangers, as we 
have juft hinted, perhaps the neceflity of fecret and social worfhip 
may be better underftood; though, on the other hand, it may be 
urged, that either the genius of the Jewifh religion, or the pres 
cepts of our Saviour, led them to confjder their uniting in fome 
congregation as incifpenfible ; for the dangers of prayers, wholly 
private, could be none, The obfervations on the Expediency of 
Public Worfhip, and on the Neceffity of obferving the Lord’s Day, 
are truly excellent. We are forry to fee this controverfy debafed 


by any meaner fubje&t; but this part of it we fhall notice in the 
following article, 


Short Stridtures on the Rev. Dr. Prieftley’s Letters to a Young Man, 
concerning Mr. Wakefield’s Treatife on Public U orfbip. By the 
Author of that Treatife. 8v0. 6d. Deighton. 1792. 

Dr. Prieitley probably fepped out of his way to introduce pri- 
yate circumitances into this controverfy. We hall briefly ftate 
what feem to be the fatts? Mr. Wakefield was the claffical tutor 
at Ha «ney, and his inattention to public worfhip occafioned fome 
difguit in the truftees ; but it feems not to have influenced their 
conduct, and his declining the office appears to have been voluns 
tary on his fide. Dr. Price was among thofe who difapproved of 
Mr. Wakefield’s conduét; he fhares, with the reft of the Dif- 
fenters, fome fevere reflections, chiefly direéted againit their im- 
perfect acquaintance with clafcal literature, Dr, Priefiley eagerly 
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defends Dr. Price’s claflica!l acquifitions, and-is again replied to 
by. Mr. Wakefield. That the Diffentinz minitters, taken collec- 
tively, cannot be compared with the clergymen of the church in 
claflical attainments, may be admitted by their warmeit friends; 
and the farmer, on the contrary, are greater proficients in eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory than the lateer, .Dr. Price's knowledge, perhaps, 
icarcely extended beyond that of a tolerable tchocl- (chelar,- nor is 
the evidence of his nephew by any means fufcient on this quei. 
tion, though expofed too iMiberally by Mr. Wakefield, There 
are, however, among the Difienters, many excellent clafical feho» 
lars: Mr. Pope, the prefent tutor at Hackney, feems an able 
combatant in this field of controverty; and, fo far as we cag 
judge from his work, which we have examined. at dome length, 
an antagoniit whom even Mr. W akefield qught.to reipect... We 
think them, at leaft, equal in clafjcal knowledge; and we may 
add, that Mr. Wakefjeld has fyllied his character by declining che 
contelt. 


Remarks on Mr, Gilbert Wakefield’: Enquiry into the Expediexcy and 


Propriety of Public or Serial W or fip. By Anna Letitia Bor- 
bauld. Svo. 2s. Johnfon. 1792. 


This Very. keautiful and elegant defence of foeial worfhip det 
fervés particular attention, It will be read with qed pleafure 
by perfons.of every denomination. Oyr fiir author does not en- 
page. deeply in the arguments, yet fhe adduces 0: avy inftances 
from the Old and New Teftament, of the antiauity of public wor- 
fhip ; and thofe texts which feem to militate aguittt-it, the expleias 
with gréat propriety. -We thall extiat nothing frem it, that we 
may not prevent any.one from perufing the waole, 


Thoughts on Public Warfoip: Part ].. Containing a full Review of 
Mr. Wakefield’s Objcdions to this Pra&ice ; avith Suitable Anjweri. 
By I. Bruckner. vo. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


Mr. Bruckner is one of the fi: ft authors who, in this controve rfy, 
has entered into the quettion with hiftorical and cricical precifion. 
He fhows, from ‘i enenaepenile evidence, that in the early Jewith 
difpenfation, the prayers were, at leait, defigned to be focial ; and 
the numerous dire¢tious in the Jewith ritual, for the people to join 
in fupplication, demonitrate that the ufual, unfocial, fpirit of 
their worfhip is not to be attributed to their frit /egi/ators. One 
part of thefe Thoughts we fhall iele¢t ; . 

‘ That focial worfhip was, as it flill is, pradt ifed among the 
Jews, atthe beginning of the Chiiftian era, is evident. 1. From 
their fynagogues having been, from time immemorial, under the 
dire€tion of an infpeéter or miniiter, whom they. calied she chas 
zan, whofe office is thus defcribed by their own writers. The 
chnzan, an infpecor of the congregaticn, appointed to take the lead 
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ix public prayers. 2. From the ufe of liturgies among them, both 
for the fervice of the fynagogue and Tempie, which liturgies be- 
ing repeated, by the chazan in the fynagogue, and the prieft in 
the Temple, the people anfwered to the prayers contained in the 
former, by the ufval acclamation, amen; and to thofe in the lat- 
ter by certain doxologies. 3. From the ideas of fuperior excel- 
tence and efficacy which they attached to prayers uttered in cone 
cert with a whole congregation. God, fays one of their writers, 
¢* does not reject the prayers of the congregation, though finners 
Should make part of it; it behoves a man therefore, to join in its 
prayers, that he may not pray alone, while he has an opportunity 
of praying with the congregation.” 

Hf accurately confidered, it may appear that this focial union is 
not fo perfeétly cordial and uniform, <s to reach up to our ideas 
of focial worfhip ; yet we think it fufficient to oppofe, with fuccefs, 
Mr. Wakefield’s dofirines on the fubje@t. This author, alfo, with 
equal diligence and judgment, replies to Mr. Wakefieid’s objec- 
tions to focjal worfhip, and his interpretations of the precepts of 
our Saviour refpecting public prayers.--On the whole, we think 
this a very able reply to Mr. Wakefield’s doctrines. 


Chriftian Arguments for Social and Public Worfoip. A Sermon, 
preached before an annual Affembly of Proteftant Diffenting Mini- 
fers, at the Chapel in Lewin’s Mead, Briftol, on Friday the 13th 
af April, 1792, and publifhed at the united Requoft of the Mini- 
fers and Gentlemen who heard it. By F. Simpfon, v0. 6d, 
Johnfon. 1792. 

Mr. Simpfon in this Sermon examines with great candour and 
judgment the different paffages in the New Teftament, where 
either the precepts and practice of Chrift and the apoftles relate to 
focial worfhip. So far as this part of the argument goes, it is not 
eafy toreply. Our Saviour, if he never exprefsly enjoined focial 
worfhip, tacitly recommended and approved of it: the apoftles 
both prattifed and taught it as a duty. 


4 general Reply to the Arguments againft the Enquiry into Publie 
Worfoip. By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. late Fellow of Fefus 
College, Cambridge: the Author of that Enquiry. 8vo. 64, 
Deighton. 1792. : 

We remember, that when Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication of the 
exceptionable parts of his Hiftory were on the eve of publication, 
the following was the remark of a no unexperienced judge of con- 
troverfy: « Mr. Gibbon will defend carefully what is defenfible, 
and overlook what is lefs fo.2 Mr. Wakefield’s Reply is of this 
kind. He is copious in his anfwers to the weaker antagonifts, 
and paffes over Mr. Brunker and Mr. Pope with general obferva- 
sions, or affected contempt. - If we were obliged to difcriminate 
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refpecting ritical knowledge and the force of argument, we 
fhould arrahge the real merit of the combatants in the inverfe ra- 
tio of the extent of the replies to each. In general, Mr. Wake- 
field fhows that he attempts to defend an untenable fortrefs. 


4 Vindication of Public and Social Worfbip ; containing an Exami- 
nation of the Evidence concerning it in the New Teftament, and of 
Mr. Wakefield’s Enquiry into its Propriety and Expediency. By 
William Parry. 8vo. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


Mr. Parry follows the author of the Enquiry very minutely, and 
examines his arguments and authorities, not only with accuracy, 
but with judgment. Though late in the field, the part of the taf 
he has undertaken he.is enabled to fill with propriety. 


Remarks on Mr. Wakefield’s Enquiry into the Expediency and Pro- 
priety of Public or Social Worfhip. By G. Burges, A.B. 800. 
1s. 6d. Evans. 1792. 


Mr. Burges, in this little pamphlet, defends the propriety, and 
fupports the expediency of public worfhip ; a,part of the contro- 
verfy where few will diffent, unlefs deeply prejudiced, and none 
can doubt, who are capable of thinking. 





Such are the different works that have appeared on this fubje&, 
for Mr. Pope’s we have in the former part of this Number exa- 
mined at a fomewhat greater length. We fhall now recapitulate 
the prefent fiate of the controverfy.—Mr. Wakefield refted ftrongly 
on the unfocial nature of public worfhip among the Jews, the 


practice of our Saviour in fome points, and fome of his precepts. 


On examination, the practice of the Jews, rather than their #afti- 
tutions, feems to have led him intoerror. The extent of the 
Temple rendered the voice of the chazan ufelefs to the more diftant 
worfhippers, and what was at firft not heard, feems in procefs of 
time to have been little attended to. Inthis ftate, our Saviour, who 
feemed ftudious to avoid making any change in the national fyf- 
tem, followed the ufual praGices, and inculcating very ftrongly 
the duty of private prayer, appeared to have trufted to the pre- 


‘cepts of the law for the due obfervance of public worfhip. Yet 


he inculcated the duty of focial prayer very itrongly, when he 
faid, if two or three are gathered together, I will bein the midt 
of you; with one or two fimilar paflages. The apoitles, who 
muft have known their mafter’s will, and muft be fuppofed pecu- 
liarly attentive to his doctrines and precepts, met together in fo- 
cial, if not in public, worfhip, and the prattice of the earlier 
Chriftians fully fupports the opinion of Mr, Wakefield’s antagonifts. 
Here then we muft for the prefent leave the queilion : the contro- 
verfy is not yet ended, and, while this is its prefent flate, we 
fhall accurately attend to any future lights which other publica- 
tions may throw on it.. 


R tlie 
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af Sermon, preached at the Opening of Bridwell Chapel, near U1: 
culme, Devon, 4th Fan. 1597. By F. Toulmin, A.M. To 
ewhich is prefixed, an Addrefs delivered on the fame Occafion by 

J. Williams. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 

The chapel in which this fermon was preached, is intended for 
divine worfhip upon the plan of the Unitarians ; and the difcourfe, 
as will readily be imagined, correfponds with thé principles of 
that fect. 


The Chriftian Mifecllany ; or, Religious and Moral Magazine. From 
January to Augufl, inclufives 1792. 8v0. 45.6d. Boards. Stals 
ker. 1792. 

Periodical publications come not ufually under the notice of dur 
Review ; but underitanding that this work is now difcontinueds 
we may confider it as having no longer any claim to immunity 
from candid obfervation. Jt appears that the plan of the Chrif- 
tian Mifcellany was fuggefted at an annual provincial meeting of 
minifters; who, thinking that it would be of fervice to the in- 
terefts of relizion, appointed a committee to prepare and receive 
materials for the work. The profeffed object of it was the pro- 
motion of religious knowledge, and the practice of virtue ; which 
it was interided to effect by means cf effays, chiefly original, on 
theology and morals. -The fubjeéts were, the doétrines and evi- 
dences of revelation; illuftrations of dificult parts of fcripture, 
and praétical comments on interefting pafiages ; account of the fe- 
veral religions which have beer: embraced in the world ; duties of 
human life; inftructive tales; and poetry of a religious and moral 
tendency. In fhort, both the plan and execution of the work 
have been happily calculated for promoting the moft important in- 
terefts of mankind; and we cannot but regret, that a Mifcellany 
Yo favourable for tne diffufion of Chriftian knowledge, piety, and 
Virtue, has not met with fuch encouragement from the public, as 
might animate thole who conducted it to perfevere in their meri= 


fOFLOUS cengn. 


Ghe Deveut Comminiccnt’s Affeflant : or, the Nature and End of the 
Lord’s Suprer exptained, and the Obligations to partake of it con- 
Jideved. By A. Duncan, D.D. i2mo. Is. Law. +1792. 


This little traét feems very aptly calculated to allay the fears of 
the timid, and invite to a more genera! celebration of the Lord’s 
Sapper. The author at the {ame time guards againft improper 
ideas of it, and a taf and unthinking participation, There are 
many fmall tras on the fame fubje& ; the prefent, we think, has 
iit the happy medium between ripidicy and indifference. and may 
s+ profitably read by the well-difpofed. — : , 
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An Enquiry into the Obligations of Chriftians, 10 ufe Means for the 
Converfion of the Heathens. In which the religious State of the 
different Nations of the World, the Succes of former Undertakings, 
and the Pra&icability of further Undertakings, are conftdered. - By 
W. Carey. 8vo. 15: 6¢. Johnfon. 1792. 


Mr. Carey ftates, from docaments which feem to be fufficiently 
authentic, that the inhabitants of the world amount to about 731 
inillions ; 420 millions of which are fill in Pagan darknefs: 130 
inillions the followers of Mahomet; 100 millions Catholics ; 44 
millions Proteftants ; 30 millions of the Greek and Armenian 
churches, and, perhaps, feven millions of Jews. He thinks it is 
the duty of the Chriftian world to attempt to enlighten thele vat 
millions that are in darknefs ; and the fuccels of the various mif- 
fionaries affords fome prefumption of fuccefs. We cannot but ap- 
prove a defign of fuch excellent tendency, and would recommend 
the experiment to be firft tried —iz Frances where at prefent there 
3s a vacancy for religion. 


A Vindication of the Honour of God: in a Scriptural Refutation of 
the Doérines of Eternal Mifery and Univerfal Salvation. 80. 
4s. Johnfon. 1792. 


The duration of the punifhment of fin has long been a fubje@ of 
difpute. The prefent age feems to be (and very wiitly) averfe te 
eternal damnation; but the popular prejudice is yet flrongly ip 
favour of its . The author before us has at great length difcuffed 
the fubject, with a view to prove that eternal punifit nent is no« 
where denounced in Scrtpture. He is no leis an enemy to thofe 
who contend for univerfal falvation. We cannot be expeéted to 
enter fully into an argument which has been before the public is 
fo many fhapes. They will find in this pamphlet all that can be 
urged againft the eternity of punithments; the author has made 
himfelf maftcr of the fubjeét, and places many things in a new 
light. 


A Scrimeny preached at the Opening of the New Ebury-Chapel,. near 
Sloane-Sguare, Chelfea. By the Rev. R. Sandilands, LL. B: 
8vo. 15. Cadell. 1792. 

The text of this difcourfe is taken from Genefts xxviii. 176 
¢ This is none other but the houfe of Ged.’ The author thews 
that the adoration of the Deity is founded not only upon revealed 
but natural religion ; and that even among the moft uncivilifed 
nations, particular places are appropriated to the worfhip of the 
Supreme Being. He therefore enforces the duty_both of erecting 
fuch edifices, and holding them in conftant veneration, Various 
obfervations, to this effect, are drawn from the -hiftory of the 
Jews; and the author concludes with an earneft and fuitable ex- 
hortation io the prattice of piety. —Mr. Sandilands remarks, and, 
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in our Opinion, juftly, that in Luke vi. 12. and A&s xvi. 13. the 
word wgocevxny fhould be rendered, not in prayer, but in @ place 


of prayer. 


The CharaG&er of Chrift as the Witnefs to the Truth; confidered and 
applied in a Sermon, preached at Credington, Sept. 6th, 1792, to 
the Society of Unitarian Chriftians, ehablifoed in the Weft of Eng- 
land. By F.Toulmin, M. A. Publifbed at the unanimous Re- 
queft of the Society. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 1792. 


The text of this difcourfe is from John xviii, 37, and its gene- 
tal {cope is to fhow that the truth, meaning what appears to the 
preacher to be truth on theological fubjeéts, fhould not be cauti- 
oufly concealed, but inveftigated and explained. This point we 
have often had occafion to mention ; and can only now’ obferve, 
shat; when truth is fo unceftain, in what regards fpeculative doc- 
trines; where no exprefs revelation has been given, where no 
effential principle of faith is involved, the preacher is not called 
on to explain what he thinks to be truth, and itis not his duty to 
raife doubts and difficulties, which e cannot fatisfa€torily refolve, 
and which in weaker minds will produce confufion, uneafinefs, and 
ultimately fcepticifm. When the biafs is fo ttrong as to induce 
the preacher to hazard an argument fo weak as that contained in 
the note to page 3, we are at leaft certain that he ought not to be 
entrufted ‘with explaining to common minds what he may think ta 
be truth. 

The thoughts on Deuteronomy xxxi, 22 and 23, are defigned 
to fupport a former interpretation, and to fhow, that Mofes ; when fays 
I will be with thee, the meaning is, that the fame divine aflift- 
ance fhou!d fupport Jofhua that fupported Mofes, 


POLITICAL 


Flower of the Facobins, containing Biographical Sketches of the lead- 
ing Men at.prefent at the Head of Affairs in Frances Dedicated 
to Lewis the Sixteenth, King of France and Navarre, EFce. Swo. 
25. Owen. 1792. 


Though we have no particular refpeét for the worthy leaders of 
the Jacobins, we have an idle prejudice in favour of truth, and 
think it poffible to paint the devil too black. The ftrong bias of 
the author, and fome little knowledge of one or two perfons de- 
{cribed in thefe tketches, lead us to think that the biographer’s co- 
louring is too gloomy. But our readers may judge from an ex- 
tract: 3 


« J have heard Morf. Roberfpierre often mentioned as the ie- 
phew of Damien, who was executed in 1769, for an attempt on 
the life of Lewis XV. Though our republican would certainly be 
no difgrace to his pedigree, yet Icannot find that there 1s any 
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ground for this report further thau a fimilarity of difpofitions. I 
have made refearches, but have not been able to trace his gene- 
alogy. Who his parents were is yet a myftery, as he was a poor 
orphan at Arras, and received his education and livelihood from 
the bounty of its charitable bihhop. He paffed the firft years of his 
fife as the clerk of an obfcure attorney, and earned a miferable 
exiftence in that line, until the firft meeting of the national affem- 
bly, when, by the influence of his benefaétor the bithop or Arras, 
he was returned deputy for that place. The intendant, or fteward 
of the bifhop, fupplied him with what was neceffary for his equip- 
ment, and for the expences of his journey to Paris. This vene- 
rable prelate was affaffinated on the 2d of September, 1791, by the 
bloodhounds of the grateful Roberfpierre. During the firft na- 
tional affembly he diftinguifhed himfelf by the virulence of his 
fpeeches, and the republicanifm of his principles. After its dif- 
folution he took the lead in the Jacobin club, and affociated to 
himfelf the worthy Pethion as his colleague; par nobile fratrum ! 
During thefe laft two years they have acted in ftriét unifon, and 
concerted together the downfal of the monarchy, affd all its at- 
tendant crimes which have difgraced the capital. Monf. Rober- 
{pierre was prefident of the fecret committee of Jacobins, in whofe 
fruitful womb was conceived the monftrous fcheme of involving 
their diftant colonies, andall Europe, in their ruin; from whofe 
favage den iffued the emiffaries of rebellion and atheifm, who have 
laboured with an apoftolic zeal to propagate their diabolical and 
deftructive principles, 

‘ Who is there that has heard this modern republican encov- 
raging his countrymen to feats of virtue, who does not admire the 
Roman dignity of his noble foul? Who is there, that when the 
report of recent maflacres was made to the club of Jacobins, heard 
him treat the tears of widows and orphans as criminal, and pro- 
nounce thefe ever-memorable words, ua peu du Jang de plus ne fait 
pas de mal, and who does not rank him as fuperior even to a Sylla? 
So well eftablifhed is his repuation at Paris, that all the privi- 
tedged murderers ase known by the appellation of Jes chafeurs a 
la Roberfpierre,’ 


The Freedom of France effential to that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Addreffed to the People of the Three Kingdoms. By a Gentleman 
cf the Inner Temple. 8uo. 15. Parfonse 1792, 


Our author -is a warm advocate for the French, and thinks 
that, if the combined forces fucceed, the liberties of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland are precarious, fince thefe kingdoms may be en- 
ilaved in the dame way. His apprehenfions-are by this time dif- 


fipated; but, if the events had been different, his inference 


would not have followed. He adds fome facts to fhow, that the 
L.R.N. Ar. (VI.) Nov. 1792. Bb revolution 
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revolution had been long thought of. We could fupply others ; 
but the revolution intended, was a limited monarchy. The mo- 
dern patriots, who planned and fupported it, are now maflacred 


or obliged to fly. 


A Letter to the National Convention of France, on the Defe&s in the 
Confiitution of 1791, and the Extent of the Amendments which 


ought to be applied. By Feel Barlow, E/q. Sve. 15 64, 
Johnfon.. 1792. 


Though the firft afembly did much, yet, in Mr. Barlow’s opi- 
pion, their old prejudices prevented them from making’ theit 
work perfect, and this advice is oifcred in the reform of their for- 
mer attempt, The principle which pervades this Letter is, , that, 
afier Geclaring all men equal, the conftituent afflembly violated of 
their own accord this fundamental pofition. In conformity’ to it, 
there fhould be no king, no national church: the former office 
they have already abolithed, and the latter eitablifhment we un- 
deritand is to fhare the fame fate. The falaries of the minifters 
are ioo large; the right of voting is not fufficiently extended : co- 
lonies are inconfiftent with the fpirit which renounced conquetts, 
and the eleétions fhould be annual, ‘Thefe are the chief objects 
fuggefted to the convention ; and, to engage their attention, we 
could allow the author to employ a little flattery. But to call 
them ‘ the reprefentatives of mankind,’ and a completion of their 
taik ¢ as a duty they owe to the human race,’ is a little too much: 
it is a fatire. in difzuife, and will never procure for the author 
even the proftituted honour of being admitted to a fitting, 


A Differtation on Government, with the Balance confidered; or, a 
free Enquiry into the Nature of the Britifo Conftitution, and the 
probable Effect of @ Parliamentary Referm. By W. White, E/q. 
Sve. is. Ridgway. 1792. 


Our author is 2 favourer of a reform of parliament, and appears 
to wifh for an act to limit its duration. He is not, however, al- 
ways clear in his object or his arguments. He advances alfo fcarce- 
ly any thing, indictuim ato ore, fo that we fufpect his readers and 
his fame will be few and tranfitory. 


Mr. Pain:’s Principles and Schemes of Government examined, and bis 
Errors deteled. Sve. 15. Cauthell, 1792. 


The author profeffes himielf to be attached to no party, but 
difguiled with the errors and abfurdities of this turbulent innov-a 


tor, engages in ther refutation. He means well, but is often. 


weak avd erroneous in his arguments; fo that we cannot com- 


mend him, 7 
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The Inevitable Confequences of a Reform in Parliament. By W. Play= 
fair. 8v0o. 1s. Stockdale. 1792. 

This author acknowledges the impérfeCtions of the prefent mode 
of reprefenting the people in parliament, but thinks that any 
alteration of it might prove of great danger to the public. His 
arguments on this fubjeét are comprehended under the following 
heads : , 


« aft, A partial reform is in itfelf ridiculous, and I may fay, 
impracticable ; and a complete reform would bring on a revolu- 
tion, 

« 2d, A revolution would be attended with a civil war and na- 


tional bankruptcy. The ruin of our trade, manutatiures, and 


nore importance, would be the immediate confequences. 

© 3d, The prefent advantageo us fituation of Britain, once _ 
is of fuch a nature as is never likely to-be recovered; and, even 
in point of freedom, we have more chance to lofe than to ads 
by a revolution.’ 


The author’s arguments againf{ a partial reform feem rather 
fophiftical than well founded: 


Eft quédam prodire tenus, fi non datur ultra. 


The pamphtet, however, contains feveral obfervations which 
are worthy of attention. 


Anticipation of the Freedom of Brabant, with ihe Expiulfion of the 
Auftrian Troops from that Country. Together with Some Military 
Objervations on the late intended March of the Duke of Brunj- 
avick to Paris. By Mejor G. Hanger. 820, 25. De brett. 


1792. 

Major Hanger appears to be equally converfant with political 
and military fpeculation. He anticipates, with a degree of con- 
fidence, perhaps too implicit, the entire emancipation of Brabant 
from the Auftrian government; and he feems to be no lefs fan- 
guine, both as a politician and partizan, refpeCiing the eftablifhmens 
of the French repablic. ‘Thefe are fubjeéts concerning which tne 
conjectures of fagacity, however well informed, muft yield to the 
decifions of time. Major Haager’s opinion is probably better 
founded, when he afiirms the impra@icabil ity of fu pplyin 
prince of Brunfwick’s army with provilions on its march into 
France. So far.as our author is guided by the military principles 
of general Lloyd, his obfervations derive no fmall degree of plau- 
fibility ; but we are not informed upon what circumftance he po- 
fitively maintains the exifteace of a coolnefs, and even a fpirit of 
mutual hoftility, at this moment, between the emperor and the“ 
king of Pruffia. There feems reafon to fufpect, that the major is 
a little too much influenced by French politics. 
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The Political Progre/s of Britain; or an impartial Account of the 
principal Abufes in the Government of this Country, from the Re- 
volution in 1688. Part J. 8vo. 15. fewed. Kay. 1792. 


This pamphlet confills of eight chapters, in which the author 
purfues the detail of national tranfactions, arifing either from the 
imprudence or political depravity of thofe who have directed the 
affairs of government, but chiefly relative to the profecution of 
unneceflary and impolitic wars. Hecomprehends in the extenfive 
retrofpe& a variety of important objects, placed, indeed, in a 
clear light, though fometimes apparently magnified by the medium 
through which they are beheld. ‘The narrative, in general, is 
founded upon hiftorical documents, and the author’s obfervations, 
for the moft part, are equally forcible and juft; but the firain of 
his argument borders too much upon invective for a ftriétly impar- 
tial inquirer, and, on fome occafions, he facrifices political expe- 
diency to popular declamation. 


ro 8 Fa © AYR 


The Iliad of Homer, tranflated into Englifh, by the Rev. William 
Tremenheere, A.B. Book I. 4to. 25.6d. Faulder. 1792. 


« Some of the tranflations of this admired author being too pa- 
raphraftic, and others too literal, the prefent Tranflator has in 
the following fheets endeavoured to avoid thefe extremes, and to 
render his author with more Homeric fpirit than the one, and lefs 
prejudice to the original than the other.’ 


However plaufible this undertaking might appear to the tranf- 
Jator, he has not hit upon that happy medium which will afford 
pleafure to the admirers of the Grecian bard. ‘The following 
fhort paffage, which correfponds to the 586th line in the original, 
gives a deplorable proof of his ill fuccefs. It has neither the 
charms of poetry, nor the humbler merit of fidelity to recom- 
mend it, 


‘ Then, getting up, he reach’d the maflive bow! 
To Juno, and again exhorted her: 

«s Submit to the rebuke, my mother fad ! 
Vain ’twere for me in thy behalf t’ oppofe 
Our God; his pow’r 1s irrefiitible, 
Once meditating [ome fuch proje&, me 
Seiz’d by the heel from th’ height of Heav’n he hurl’d. 
Till fun-fet was I toppling through the tky 
Thunder-thrown, and in th’ evening fell half dead 
In th’ ifland Lemnos; there cbdligingly 
The Sintians /at me on my legs again.” 

‘ Smiling, the white-arm’d goddefs took the bowl; 
And ftill, untired, would he contizue ferve 
To all the reit of the celeftials round.’ 
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The literal verfion we lately reviewed, and which was evident- 
ly intended as a burlefque on Mr. Cowper’s, is rather more poe- 
tical, and feldom fo ludicrous as the prefent. We fhall give one 
fhort inftance. Juno it feems had decry’d her hufband’s conie- 
qence with®another female divinity, and, 


‘ Reproachfully began: ** Deceitful pow’:, 
What goddefs counfellef{ thou with to-day ? 
When I am abfent is the time, it feems, 

To hold your councils; but when 1’m at home, 
Allis referve; and I, thy queen and wife, 
Forfooth kept ignorant of ev’ry thing.” 


‘ Should the prefent fpecimen of the Tranflator’s absiities meet 
with a favourable reception from the candid public, it will be fol- 
lowed by propofals for publishing by fubfcription, on an extenfive 
plan, a tranflation of the collective works of this celebrated claffic. 


Can this propofal be ferious, or is it intended as a farther ridi- 
cule on Mr. Cowper’s tranflation ? 


L’ Avocat du Diable: the Devil’s Advocate; or, Satan verfus Pi2er. 
Tried before the Court of Uncommon Pleas. 8vo. 18. John- 
fon. 1792. 


Some centuries ago,,a poet was profecuted for likening a ford 
to his infernal majeity; for, fince devils have employed advocates, 
we would not on any account omit titles. The poet, however, 
had the good fortune to procure the affiftance of an able pleader, 
for even in thofe remote times pleaders were employed, who, in 
one of the previous fteps of the profecution, reprefented the whole 
fo humoroufly, that the annalifts of thofe times tell us the profe- 
cution was dropped. The poet did not, however, efcape; for his 
Satanic majefty next attacked him, for likening his eminence to 
the perfon of a lord; and luckily, though at this diftance, the 
pleadings are preferved. The poet is, we think, no lefs fucceis- 
ful than the barrifter, and our readers will probably be of the fame 
opinion, from the following fpecimen : 


‘ Imprimis—The face of the pifure is s dun : 
But that of my client is bright as the fun! 
This even his enemies cannot deny ; 
For they know that he’s Lucifer call’d in the fky. 

© Secundo— They’ve giv’n him an air mott uncivil: 
But who tuch an air can afcribe to the Devil? 
My lords! can ye any — gentler conceive, 
Than the manner in which he accoited old Eve ? 
And which of Eve’s daughters, whois not a prude, 
oa dare to maintain, that he ever was rude? 

* Then, Tertio—My lorus! they have giv’n hima nofe, 
That betokens a mifer; which, ev’ry one knows, - 
y 
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My client is not.——Has he ever, for gold, 

His boroughs in Hell toa minifter fold? 

The bill of a taylor has ever he clipt? 

Or a neighbour, by law, of his property i, | 

Has he ever the mines of his fulphur or coals 

Shut up from the reach of the pore of fouls? 

While the rich and the great ones,—deny it who dare! — 
Have ne’er been refus’d their proportionate fhare. 

Has he ever—But why need [ further proceed 

To trouble the court on a point—that’s agreed ?’ 


Sedition, an Ode. Occtafioned by his Majejty’s late Proclamation, 
dedicated by Permiffion, ta bis Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. 
By F. Delap, D.D. 4to. Od. Rivingtons. 1792. 

We find little to praif, and lefs to cenfure in this Ode. It is, 
however, not deftitute of poetic fpirit. The conduct of the prince 
of Wales on a late occafion is juftly commended, and that of the 
* agents of anarchy’ with equal juitice feverely condemned. 


MIS CELLANEOU S&S. 


Mr. Burke’s Speech, in Weftminfter-Hall, cn the 18th and 19th of 
February, 1788, with explanatory Notes. With a Preface, cons 
taining Mr. Burke's Letter to the Chairman, on Sir Fobn Shore’s 
Appointment to the Government of Bengal, and Remarks upon that 
Letter, 8v0. 2s. Debrett. 3792. 


This fpeech was delivered at the trial of Mr. Haftings, and 
contains the author’s remarks on the conduct of Mr. Shore in the 
adminiftration of India. In a note on this fubjeé&t, the editor 

makes the following ob{ervation : 

‘ He (Mr. Burke) impofed upon his auditors, by ftating the 
fatis, as if the ¢rutb of them was beyond all queftion, and that, 
confequently, the only matter for confideration hereafter would be, 
whether Mr. Haftings and fir John Shore could be made re/ponf- 
éle for the facts. Yet Mr. Burke &zeaw that the truth or fatyehood 
of the facts wasa fubject of a very long and folemn enquiry, the 
refult of which was, asit has fizce appeared, that the facts charged 
were falfe in their moft material parts. Where the charges were 
not without foundation, it was proved that they had been very 
greatly exaggerated.’ 

In a Preface, is given Mr. Burke’s Letter to the chairman, on 
fir John Shore’s appointment to the government of Bengal, and 
remarks upon that Letter. Whatever blame Mr. Burke may be 
inclined to impute to Mr. Shore, the late appointment of that 
gent leman feems to imply, if not a direct refutation, at leaft, a 
Gilbelief of every charge injurious either to his Judgment or inte- 
grity. 
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Sele Effays on the moral Virtues, and on Genius, Science, and Taffes 
srer/perjed with firtking Fa&s. Being the Author's lat Prefent 

io the Public. Inthe Seventieth Year of bis Age. By the late 
Bev. JF. Ryland, A. M. 8vo. te 6d. Symonds, 1792. 

T “Efays have been publithed at the exprefs requifition of 

r. who lately died at an advanced age, and feems to have 

i the iat days of his Jite in compofing them. They dif- 

ardor ior the advancement of knowledge and virtue, 

eft honour to Mr. Ryland’s liverality, as well 
erlai wenevo ence; and we have only to with that they may 


tive of the difiuive advantages which, we are toid, he 

'grom taem. 
Bb Fawionalle Caricatures. or, the Proverbs of our Ancefiors, pro- 
peetecul, aecrip:1ve of the moft diftinguifoed. Perfonages in. the 


prfoi Age. OF te Court —the Senate—the, Army —the Navy 
e—ibe Bar tbe City, and the Theatres. t2mo. ts. 1 hifelton. 1792. 
Some old prove. bs, adapted, it is jaid, by chance, to different 
celebrated chara‘.ers. Tine authors were either unfkilful or uns 


fortunate, for we have not feen a more dull or.a more uninterett- 
ing publication, 


The Life of Dick En-l—d, alias Captain En-l—d; of Turf Me- 
mory. With Notes and Illuffrations, 8vo. 25.6d. Boofey. 
1792. 

This is a paltry, contemptible, publication. The life and 
actions of a pickpocket may be interefling from the pen of a Ficld- 
jng: in meaner hands, fuch a work can only excite unmixed, dif- 
guit, Yetthe pamphlet before us may be ufeful as a beacon, to 
guard the unwary, if high {fpiriied youth could be led to refie&, 
or, if the moment of gatety and diflipation would allow one fober 
thovght to regalate their conduct, 


An Extenuation of the Condu& of the French Revolutionifts, on the 
14th of July, 17295 the ioch of Augufi s and the 2a and 3d of 
September, 1792, being a curfory dnjwer to the manifold Mi/re-~ 
prejentations induftrioufly circalated to injuré the-general Character 
and Principles of a long oppreffed People. By C. James. The 
Second Edition.. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1792. 

The author poffeffes fome information; but a moft unbounded 
credulity. The moftimprobabie ftories, Rories known to be falfe, 
are detailed with the Pays confidence, when they throw the 
ftigma of deceit and cruelty on the Ariftocrats, or the late com- 
bined armies, while thofe which refleé& on their opponents are po- 
fitively denied, or explained away. ‘The cruelties alfo exercifed 
by a court, more are a century fince, are adduced in cxtenua- 

tion 
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tion of the Jate conduc of the Revolutionrfts. In fhort, our au- 
thor’s difcrimination is equalled only by his political judgment : 
the beft that can be faid of him is, that he is angry, and we may 
add, from the Roman poet—Animum rege, qui nifi paret imperat, 


4 Deferiptive Account of a Defcent made into Penpark-Hole, in the 
Parifh of Weflbury-upon- Trim, in the County of Gloucefter, in the 
Fear 1775, now firft publifoed. To which is added, a Copper- 
Plate Engraving of that remarkable Cavern. Alfo, the Narra- 
tives of Captains Sturmey and Collins, containing their Defcriptions 
of the fame, in the Years 1669 and 1682. By G. §. Catcott. 
Suc. 1s..6¢. Meyler. Bath. 1792. 


A modeft and accurate defcription of one of thofe fubterraneous 
recefies, which, in the opinion of fome, confirm the do@rine of 
an univerfal deluge, and which none can contemplate without 
admitting fome tocat convulfion of nature, at a very remote period. 
Penpark-Hole, (of which appellation we expected’ to have been 
iaformed of the origin), confifts of feveral caverns, at various dif- 
tances beneath the earth, difficult of accefs, gloomy, and danger- 
eus. The whole length, from the furface to the bottom, is fup- 
pofed ta be about 200 feet. ‘This place, which has few parallels 
wr opr ifland, excepting the Peak, Pool’s, Kent’s, and Wokey 
Hloles, in the year 1775 attracted much attention on account of the 
unfortunate death of a young clergyman, who in lowering a line, 
am order to afcertain the depth of the perpendicular cavity, flip- 
ped in, and fell to the bottom. Some curious particulars of his 
fate and difcovery are here briefly related, 

To this account are fubjoined two letters from Dr. Milles, the 
Kate dean of Exeter, highly creditable to Mr. Catcott’s publie 
and private character: and we cannot but exprefs our hope that 
the ingenuity and correCtnefs, which are difcernible in this pro- 
duction, may meet their reward. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


WE have received Mr, Flower’s Letter, and have already, 
according to hjs requeft, corrected our unintentional error ref{pect- 
ing the price of his work, which js fx hhillings, not /even, as 
was mentioued in our tranfcript of the title. 

The other error was equally ynintentional. The modern re- 
formers have been for fome time fo eager in favour of annual par- 
jiaments, that, by the accidental affociation of ideas, when Mr. 
Flower objefled to the prefent dyration, we fuppofed him a fa- 
vourcr of the fame doftrine. But we find that there is not a word 
favour of parliaments of fo fhort duration, 
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